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Katharine Fahs, R. N., Founder 


Distinguished Service in India Earns Church’s 


Grateful Recognition 


THE cover page of THE LUTHERAN for 
January 25 had on it, among others, the 
photograph of Miss Katharine Fahs, 
then one of the only living women 
pioneers of work in our India Mission. 
February 13, 1942, this founder of 
Nurses’ Training in our India Mission 
answered joyfully the call of her 
heavenly Father to cease her earthly 
service. For her, service continued to 
the end. The sympathetic friend of all 
who were engayed in the work of our 
Church at home and abroad, she kept 
in close touch with the ongoing work, 
gave counsel and advice out of her keen 
thinking and observation, and assisted 
with earnest, availing prayer. At the 
Congress of the Women’s Missionary 
Society in Des Moines in 1940, Miss 
Fahs said, “We never retire from the 
service of the Lord. He just changes 
our work. We continue to witness for 
Christ wherever we have an oppor- 
tunity, and wherever we go. Whether 
it be in India or in the National Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged, we are still 
His witnesses.” 


A Missionary Selected and Called 

Training, experience and a conviction 
of a call for service are essential mis- 
sionary qualifications. Miss Fahs’ early 
training in the home of her parents, 
the Rev. and Mrs. J. F. Fahs, and her 
service as a parish worker in Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Canton, Ohio, Dr. 
John H. Harpster pastor, instilled in her 
a love for her Church. While taking a 
Nurses’ Training Course in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, three letters came 
to her which proved to be of unusual 
influence. One from her own mother 
and one from Mrs. Harpster, told her 
of the third which was coming from 
Mrs. E. S. Prince, then the Executive 
Secretary of the Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Gen- 
eral Synod. Mrs. Prince asked her 
whether she would be willing to go to 
India as a missionary. In her char- 
acteristic way she replied that she must 
first finish her training. If after she had 
her R.N. degree, the Lord wished to 
use her in India, she was willing to go. 
After a year of experience, she sailed 
for India in 1894. 

The hospital being built under the 
supervision of Dr. Anna S. Kugler was 
not yet completed. In order that she 
might be better fitted for her work in 
an Indian Hospital, Miss Fahs took a 
special course in the Cama Hospital, 
Bombay. She became the founder of 
the Training School for Nurses in the 
Guntur Hospital and was the superin- 
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tendent until her retirement from the 
field in 1928. Thirty-three years of 
fruitful service is her merited record. 


A Working Companion 

As friends and companions in serv- 
ice, Dr. Kugler and Miss Fahs will 
always be linked together in the mem- 
ory of many friends. The nurse and 
the doctor working together, each most 
efficient in her own profession, made 
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the hospital in Guntur and its training 
school for nurses an institution of good 
reputation and wide influence through- 
out all of South India. 

Dr. Kugler in 1919 wrote of Miss 
Fahs, “That there is such a school is 
due to Miss Fahs’ untiring energy in 
the early days when only patience and 
perseverance could make nurses out of 
the unpromising material furnished. In 
those days the superintendent slept in 
her office in the hospital and herself 
attended to all the night calls. To read 
a thermometer correctly, to make a bed 
neatly, to learn to do the hundred and 
one things that are required in good 
nursing seemed hopeless to expect of 
the majority of the first girls who came 
to be trained. But that out of this ma- 
terial good nurses were made, requires 
only a knowledge of the subsequent 
history of the school to show.” 


Capacity for Management 

In the same article, Dr. Kugler paid 
tribute to Miss Fahs’ growth in her 
professional skili, to her keeping her- 
self informed of all progress in the field 
of nursing; to her leadership in the 
organization of the Association of 
Nurses in India. She refers to her pos- 
itiveness when she says, “If she makes 
a statement she is very positive that it 
is correct, and as a matter of fact, it 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Incapable 


of 
Change 


Prophets Parable 
of Trusting in 
Enl Leadership 


Tuart allusion to the leopard which 
occurs in one of the seer Jeremiah’s 
prophecies concerning the fate im- 
pending over Judah is so widely 
known as to prove its grip on human 
attention. One hears people, who 
have very superficial knowledge of 
the Old Testament, quote with rea- 
sonable accuracy the verse, “Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots?” (It is verse 23 
in chapter 13 of Jeremiah.) 

While the words of the prophet 
form a question, the answer no was 
understood in advance. There was in fact a definite in- 
dictment of the people of Judah; a charge against them 
that they had forsaken God and chosen instead to trust 
in themselves and in alliances with neighboring groups 
who knew not Jehovah and despised obedience to the 
way of life which He commanded the chosen people to 
accept as their own. “You might have known,” one 
interprets the words, “that discontent and death would 
be the result. You could as well expect the leopard to 
change his spots as to find benefits by deserting the God 
of your fathers and following the counsels of pagans or 
the promptings of the evils within your hearts.” 

One’s curiosity is excited by the selection of the 
leopard as the beast whose attributes were illustrative 
of a corrupted and rebellious Judah. It has stated that 
this member of the cat tribe is remarkable for its beauty, 
its gracefulness, its agile swiftness and its numbers 
in Palestine. One reads that by nature it is treacherous, 
cunning, and persistent in stalking its prey. It is not 
easily tamed; it would not reward care for its needs 
with confidence. Its unchanging spots are in fact the 
symbols of an unchanging nature. The summation of 


its characteristics leads to the conclusion that he who 
entered into partnership with this beautiful, swift, pow- 
erful seeker after prey would sooner or later have only 
grief and destruction as a result. 

We deem a revival of the illustration now timely. 
There is need to warn our readers to be careful about 
the leadership they permit themselvs to follow. The 
moral nature of a philosophy, the character of the ob- 
jectives of a party, and the misrepresentation by prop- 
agandists of old-fashioned attributes of virtue and of vice 
must be taken into serious account. The people must 
never expect political corruption to yield less taxation, 
better public order, and more equitable relations among 
citizens. Any religious sect that exalts the weight of 
numbers or the decorations of pomp and ceremony, but 
neglects respect for divine revelation and divine grace 
is teaching false doctrine. Individual leaders who use 
learning and position to attack humble faith in God and 
the testimony thereto by unlearned but deeply pious 
souls do not merit a following. 

The nature of the leopard and his spots are insepar- 
able. He is first, last, and all the time a beast of prey. 
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oe Chine in the News 


Peace Conference 

THE cart may seem to be getting ahead of the horse in 
the matter of holding peace conferences while the war 
is still in a most uncertain state. But this week at Ohio 
Wesleyan University several hundred representatives 
of Protestant churches met to blueprint the world of 
tomorrow. 

“It is not too early—nor is it toc late—to plan for a 
just and durable peace,” declared John Foster Dulles, 
international lawyer and Pres- 
byterian layman who is chair- 
man of the peace commission 
of the Federal Council. The 
study of peace preblems cannot 
await military victory, he points 
out. 

“Through struggle and sac- 
Cd 78 rifice men can bring into being 
a moments which, if wisely and 
resolutely availed of, may be 
made to promote greatly the 
cause of peace. But such hard-won oportunities will 
be wasted unless, through prior planning and practice, 
our leaders and our people have come to know the inner 
fabric of peace.” 

Recommendations regarding policy will be set before 
the American churches for further study. 


Discovery 

At Tarkastad, in the Cape Province of South Africa, 
an iron-bound chest has been found, containing long- 
sought papers and journals of Robert Moffat, pioneer 
missionary in Africa and father-in-law of David Liv- 
ingstone. 

The discovery was made by Dr. Unwin Moffat, grand- 
son of the missionary, reports the Sunday School Chron- 
icle of London. These papers throw light on many early 
missionary and governmental questions concerning 
South Africa. 


Christian Science Tires 

TrrE rationing boards hardly expect to run into the- 
ological problems in allotting the precious. rubber sup- 
ply. But in Tulsa, Okla., a board was faced with the 
question of whether a Christian Science practitioner 
comes under the medical service exemption or in the 
religious classification. 

The decision of B. E. McClendon, executive secretary 
of the rationing board, was that the practitioner does 
not qualify as a guardian of public health. He cannot 
get tires at all, for although a decision exempting clergy- 
men has been announced in Washington, it has not yet 
been made generally effective. 


Government Bibles 
Tue U. S. Government is going to provide Bibles for 
all soldiers who want them, states Religious News Serv- 
ice. The total number to be made available is 1,250,000. 
In a foreword to the testaments, the President writes: 
“Throughout the centuries, men of many faiths and 
of diverse origins have found in the Sacred Book words 
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of wisdom, counsel, and inspiration. 

“It is a fountain of strength and now, as always, an 
aid in attaining the highest aspirations of the human 
soul,” 

In an afterword, Brigadier General W. R. Arnold, the 
Army’s Chief of Chaplains, urged the soldiers to make 
the acquaintance of their chaplains at their first op- 
portunity. 

Three varieties will be prepared—for Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. The Roman Catholic version was 
prepared by the Rev. Joseph F. Stedman, who has used 
the revised New Testament published last year by the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. His edition aims to 
present a complete harmony of the life and teachings of 
our Lord, the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, arranged 
for three-minute daily readings. A half-million copies 
of this work are being printed by the United States 
Government Printing Office, it was announced at the 
Confraternity’s headquarters in Brooklyn. 


Tightening Up on Taxes 

WuiteE church property is exempt from taxation in the 
District of Columbia, the right of exemption “does not 
carry with it the privilege of having large areas of land 
adjacent thereto exempt,” the district commissioners 
announce. 

On this basis, nearly 40 per cent of the land holdings 
of the Washington Cathedral were ordered returned to 
taxable status, as well as lands about the National Cathe- 
dral School for Girls, the St. Albans School for Boys, 
properties of the Georgetown Visitation Convent, and 
other church institutions. 

The law which provides that a residence for one pas- 
tor of each church may be exempted does not extend 
that grant to homes for assistant pastors of trustees or 
deaconesses, the authorities state. A dwelling used as a 
home for deaconesses under the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Church should be 
taxed, they announce. 


The Collar Question 

WueNn the Church Times, Presbyterian weekly, re- 
cently published an editorial urging ministers to wear 
clerical collars, a good many clergymen of that church 


» were stirred into making comments. 


“T feel that clerical clothes add something to a min- 
ister’s own inner sense of being a minister, as well as 
pointing him out as such to those with whom he asso- 
ciates,” writes the Rev. Sydney A. Walker. But the 
Rev. Dwight E. Allen believes that “preachers tend to be 
too thoroughly professional in manner even in business 
suits, and for them to wear professional garb would 
scarcely remove that defect.” 

The Rev. John Lewis states that when entering upon 
a new pastorate he went visiting the home of a woman 
listed as a member of his congregation. He was met at 
the door by a six-foot two-inches soldier in uniform who 
replied to his inquiry about Mrs. X— by demanding 
ferociously, “What do you want with my wife?” Since 
that time the Rev. Mr. Lewis has worn a clerical collar. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Juius F. SEEBACH 


Les Petites Ailes de France, which boasts that it has 
“the largest circulation of any underground paper in 
the world,” carries in the upper right-hand front page 
corner of its weekly issue this appeal: “Read carefully, 
copy abundantly and circulate cautiously.” Report says 
this appeal is copiously honored; but its boast needs to 
be modified in view of La Libre Belgique’s estimated 
circulation of 100,000 copies weekly. Europe’s “under- 
ground” press continues to increase rapidly in boldness 
as well as in numbers and circulation. The last report 
indicates that more than 300 papers are being issued 
with considerable regularity, and the number is con- 
stantly enlarging. That may be taken as a measure of 
the temper and temperature of the occupied lands. 
Strangely enough (though perhaps for that very rea- 
son) Poland, the most oppressed of the subjugated lands, 
alone produces 150 underground news sheets. They 
range from one-page mimeographed daily papers to 32- 
page quarterly reviews. All the “undergrounds” carry 
news items from the B. B. C., and even manage to print 
copies of pictures published only six days before in Lon- 
don. Belgium publishes at least forty “undergrounds”; 
Norway more than twenty, the importance of which 
has been increased by the confiscation of Norway’s pri- 
vate radio sets; Holland, together with numerous sec- 
ular papers, presents several religious “underground” 
newspapers. Germany’s “free press” has recently in- 
ereased to twelve or more. Evidently the press of Europe 
intends to be free and to be read. 


Russia is credited with having developed a highly 
superior system for preserving the health of its soldiers 
and for healing the sick and wounded. Having pioneered 
in providing “blood banks” for use on the field of battle 
to save the lives of injured soldiers, Russia’s scientists 
are leading the way in a comprehensive technique in 
the use of sulfanilimides to prevent tetanus and gan- 
grene infections among the wounded. These infections, 
which did such deadly work in World War I, have been 
greatly reduced in the present conflict. Injections to 
overcome the effects of shock are also provided at all 
field stations. These preventive measures may account 
in no small measure for the come-back of the Soviet 
forces at critical times. Apparently Russia has learned 
to conserve her man power at the points of greatest 
danger of loss. 


Japanese Propaganda, intended to influence the 
Filipinos, gave the world (February 3) a diverting and 
priceless classic of perverted logic: “Actions of a God 
are just and righteous. Actions of a people acting under 
God are also just and righteous. Since the heavenly 
Japanese Emperor is God, the Japanese Army under his 

ess also is just and righteous.” (A question: Does 
the Emperor have a word to say on the actions of the 
army?) Berlin was so pleased with the Japanese logic 
that it broadcast (February 4) as its commendation: 
“Wotan and your God of the Sun and the Winds are 
Similar in character and meaning.” But that was a slip. 
The Japanese message had expressly mentioned the Em- 
peror God; the god Berlin refers to is just an ancestor. 
The Berlin broadcast should have used the more logical 


parallel instilled into the minds and hearts of the Yung- 
volk organization (German boys from 10 to 14), which 
Gregor Ziemer, for ten years president of the American 
Colony School in Berlin, heard and recorded on the oc- 
casion of a Festival of the Sun (at the summer solstice, 
June 20) conducted solely in the interests of reviving 
pagan faith. At midnight the adult group leader of the 
Yungvolk shouted: “This is the holy hour of the Son- 
newendle. ... We must be close to our sun. Our sun is 
Adolf Hitler. Boys, arise.” This they did to recite the 
required oath: “I consecrate my life to Hitler; I am 
ready to sacrifice my life to Hitler; I am ready to die for 
Hitler, the Savior, the Fuehrer.” 


Even Archaeology is being put to work in England’s 
defense. The voluntary offer of service by the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings was quickly ac- 
cepted by the government. The Windmill Section, which 
kad been busy preserving a number of windmills to 
conserve their historic and landscape values, proposed 
the use of the mills for grinding the grain of the local 
farmers, in that way to make up for the destruction by 
bombing of large industrial milling plants. Ancient 
windmills, once a chief industrial factor for many a 
country-side until modern methods sidetracked them, 
are busy again. Repairs have been effected by the co- 
operation of the Society, and farmers are again inde- 
pendent of the distant steam-driven mills of the cities. 
Many of these mills are centuries old. One for instance, 
the Swaffham Prior Mill, indicates by its name its orig- 
inal monastic beginnings in the days before Henry VIII 
moved to close the monasteries. 


The State of War is hard on education in many ways, 
but in none more so than in the pressure to abbreviate 
the collegiate courses. Three years seem to be the usual 
reduction, but President Hutchins of Chicago Univer- 
sity is proposing a two-year course for degrees. If, in 
the four-year term, too much time was being given to 
social leisure, there may be some value in the saving, 
but it should not need the demand of war to accomplish 
the saving. The thing to be feared is that true educa- 
tion may be narrowed to the utilitarian needs of mil- 
itarism on the spot and in a hurry. In a democracy 
that trend is intended to be temporary, but care and 
vigilance are needed to limit its scope and continuity. 
In totalitarianism the trend naturally becomes a per- 
manent attitude, with the added step that education is 
robbed of all liberty of thought, and teachers become 
makers of robots and wooden images. The totalitarian 
idea has recently offered a new illustration of its de- 
mand for enslavement of thought in a circular letter to 
the Norwegian school teachers, insisting that every 
teacher “must sacrifice his or her personai opinions on 
the altar of the fatherland and the future.” This de- 
mand (December 8, 1941) ordered every teacher to de- 
vote “at least a half-hour weekly to preach the Quisling 
gospel, and thus contribute his share toward creating 
sympathy for the New Order. . . . This is an uncondi- 
tional demand, and strict supervision will be established 
to make sure the order is obeyed.” It is against a fixed 
status, and that other step, that even we must guard. 
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Processional of confirmands at rally in Grace Church, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. J. Howard Laughner pastor 


“Yes, by the Help of God” 


BY ERWIN S. SPEES 


EARLY Beloved: In Holy Baptism you were re- 
D ceived by our Lord Jesus Christ and made mem- 

bers of His Holy Church; in accordance with our 
Lord’s command, you have been instructed in the Word 
of God and led to the knowledge of His will and of His 
gracious Gospel; and you now desire to be confirmed. 
I therefore ask each of you... .” 

During the Lenten season, as well as at Whitsuntide, 
these familiar words will be heard in countless Lu- 
theran congregations as young people present them- 
selves before the altars of local churches for the rite of 
confirmation. For more than four centuries catechetical 
instruction has had an important place in the life and 
work of the Lutheran Church. And this importance is 
emphasized once again when one remembers that last 
year approximately 36,000 young people were received 
through this ancient rite as members of our Church. 

In recent years there has developed a means whereby 
young people who are about to be confirmed, or who 
have just been confirmed, might realize the importance 
of confirmation. We refer to what is known as CONFIR- 
MATION RALLIES. At 
least two synods make the 
holding of these rallies a 
synod-wide project, and 
from results attained the 
effort involved in promot- 
ing such rallies is fully jus- 
tified. This year in several 
sections of the Church ral- 
lies are being planned for 
the first time. There is a 
growing conviction on the 
part of pastors and church 


leaders that the program of catechetical instruction 
should be strengthened, and one of the means to accom- 
plish this is through the confirmation rally. 

With the exception of one conference, the rallies in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania are held just prior to 
Palm Sunday. Since the large number of confirmands 


makes it almost impossible for parents and friends to — 


attend the rallies, the committees in charge of arrange- 
ments urge that only pastors and members of their 
classes be present for the service. According to reports 
received, the total attendance of confirmands last year 
for all Ministerium rallies was approximately 5,000. 

The Rev. H. H. Krauss, Red Hill, Pa., in whose church 
one of the Ministerium rallies was held, is a firm be- 
liever in such services. After mentioning that the at- 
tendance last year was about 1,100, and that this was 
the fourth rally in which he had participated, he says 
enthusiastically: “It was indeed a wonderful sight to see 
all those youth in such a soul-stirring service. Around 
the church yard were parked approximately 300 autos, 
used to convey the confirmands to the rally... . The 
service was impressive be- 
yond description.” And this 
pastor’s reaction is typical 
of all other pastors who 
participate in one of these 
annual confirmation rallies. 

The Rev. Earl S. Erb, 
director of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Ministerium, 
is planning to enlarge the 


A typical group of catechumens 
assembled at Shelby, Ohio, for 
their rally 
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Dr. E. W. Weber, Poitsville, Pa., 
presenting wooden crosses to the 
boy and girl who represented 
several hundred catechumens, all 
of whom received the token 


scope and effectiveness of 
the rallies. Pastor Erb is 
enthusiastic about the 
whole project. When re- 
ports of his synod had been 
compiled a year ago, he 
said: “The Pre-Confirma- 
tion Rallies, besides pro- 
viding an opportunity for 
worship in preparation for 
their confirmation, give the 
catechumens at least some 
consciousness of the fact 
that they will be confirmed 
members of a large company of believers, the Christian 
Church. This is especially true when very large num- 
bers of catechumens from a comparatively large area 
can be gathered in one church. The committees which 
were in charge of these rallies in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in 1941 are looking forward to even bet- 
ter rallies for next year.” 

In the Synod of Ohio all confirmation rallies are held 
on Passion Sunday. They are promoted by the Synodical 
Committee on Religious Education and Young People’s 
Work in co-operation with the Conference Committees 
on Parish Education. In 1941 fourteen rallies were held, 
with almost all of the 1,800 confirmands present. Two 
years ago the Luther League of Ohio gave a miniature 
gold cross to each confirmand. This met with such pop- 
ular favor that the League did the same again last year. 
The Rev. Carl A. Driscoll, publicity director for the 
Synod of Ohio, in a news release made the observation 
that “these fine inspirational meetings serve greatly to 
emphasize the importance of confirmation, and to im- 
press the unity and wholeness of our Church upon these 
young people.” 

: Another type of rally has proved to be very effective 
in some localities. This is what is known as the POST- 
CONFIRMATION RALLY. Last year on Easter Sun- 
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day evening our churches in Louisville, Ky., had the 
third of such rallies. The confirmands wear white con- 
firmation robes, and a special section of one of the large 
church auditoriums is reserved for them. The 1941 rally 
was held in Grace Church, the Rev. J. Howard Laughner 
pastor, who is now on leave of absence as chaplain in 
the armed forces of the nation. The sermon was preached 
by Chaplain Elmer Schaertel of Fort Knox. In a recent 
magazine article the Rev. A. G. Belles, pastor of Memo- 
rial Church, Louisville, wrote: “The union Post-Con- 
firmation Rally has become a part of the fixed program 
for members of the United Lutheran churches in Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County, Ky. ... Over a hundred con- 
firmands, and nearly five hundred friends to wish them 
well, constitute a glorious congregation that will be con- 
tinued from year to year.” 

“The union Post-Confir- 
mation Rally has become a 
part of the fixed program 
for members of the United 
Lutheran churches in 
Louisville and Jefferson 
County, Ky. oo LOW Us 
these words of Pastor 
Belles are really a proph- 
ecy. For we believe that 
when a synod or a confer- 
ence or district within a 


(Above) A part of the 
throng of catechumens who 
attended the Pottsville rally 


(Right) Dr. C. O. Dierolf, 
Philadelphia, and reverent 
catechumens. Rallies deepen 
the impressiveness of this 
moment 


synod once begins to hold confirmation rallies such serv- 
ices will become a part of a regular program. 

The Parish and Church School Board, through its de- 
partment of youth work, is prepared to offer guidance 
in promoting confirmation rallies. Helpful material con- 
cerning these rallies can be secured from the Board 
which will give direction to members of synodical, con- 
ference, or district committees to whom have been com- 
mitted the responsibility of this project. Pastors and 
synodical officials in those synods already promoting 
confirmation rallies will gladly share their experience 
and knowledge with those who desire it. The United 
Lutheran Publication House has co-operated by making 
available the booklet, “A Promise With a Privilege.” 

“Dost thou promise, as a member of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, to remain faithful to its teachings 
and to be diligent in the use of the Means of Grace?” 
The catechumen replies: “Yes, by the help of God.” 


Convention 
News 


Tue one hundred thirteenth annual 
convention of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia convened in St. Mark’s 
Church, Roanoke, Va., J. Luther 
Sieber, D.D., pastor, February 3-6. 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., president, pre- 
sided, and 127 pastors and lay dele- 
gates were present. Before the open- 
ing session came to a close, other 
pastors and lay delegates, who were 
delayed because of bus and train 
schedules, arrived, making the total for the Communion 
Service one hundred forty. 


Dr. Scherer’s Impressive Address 

Dr. Scherer, in his introductory remarks, told the 
synod that he wished “just to talk to the brethren” from 
his heart. That is what he did; and possibly the best 
thing we can do here is to give a few sentences sum- 
marizing that sermon. 

April 6, 1917, to December 7, 1941. This was a period 
in which the Church made history; and during that 
period church history and national history were inter- 
woven. It was a period of gilded altars, depression, re- 
building, and again war. It was the period in which our 
Church tried to make and maintain fellowship with our 
brethren throughout the world. We must not forget the 
trials and the accomplishments of that period. 

1942 is a time for litanies and family altars. Personal 
fortification is imperative if the Church is successfully 
to meet the issues of this age. It will take a lot of prayer 
(and it seemed as if that word, “prayer,” were written 
in large letters) to enable Christians to love—to love 
their enemies, when hate is all about them. Christians 
must emerge from this period of war and hate, vic- 
torious in their own lives and fit to win the peace of 
tomorrow. 

The American Way of Life—What is it? It ought to 
be the Christ way; for His way is the only way to life 
and peace. The church is to be the light of life set on the 
hill where suffering humanity may look and live. It is 
to be a praying church now; but in the days of the new 
peace it must also be a serving church. This is the day 
in which we must gather spiritual and material re- 
sources for the years when the gates of opportunity 
shall again open. 

The minister of today must be a holy man. Both 
Christians and non-Christians want to see God in the 
Christian minister. The day of the comic preacher has 
passed. If the years ahead are going to demand more of 
the average Christian, they will demand much more of 
the ministers. Not all is yet lost in this horrible strug- 
gle. God and His Christ can yet save the world through 
holy men of God speaking as they are moved by the 
Spirit of God. 


President J. J. Scherer, D.D. 
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Serious Addresses at 
Virgima Synod's Meeting 
Show Pastors and Delegates 
Appreciation of World 
Unrest 


By P. J. BAME 


Whether or not the members of the 


chalant, and pre-occupied, it was 
nevertheless evident to those who were watching for 
war’s effect upon the brethren. There appeared to be 


synod were aware of the fact that the — 
war has made them restive, non- | 


some larger “something” occupying the minds of the | 
men, and they were not as attentive to the smaller things | 


in the program as we have seen them in former years. 
It is easy to blame that ‘‘on the war.” There was hardly 
an address or report that did not have some reference 
to the present world struggle. No one seemed to be 
able to see all the way through to peace, though some 
were looking that way. 


Preaching Today 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, who spoke before the 


: 


Brotherhood, took as his topic, “Trying to Preach in a © 


World Like This.” The following are a few briefs from 
his address. Three generations have been the sufferers 


of the scars of war. They have suffered scars in Mind, — 


in Body, and in Soul. Our young people will have to 


suffer yet more; and their deepest scar may be the scar _ 
of cynicism. To save our people from cynicism we must _ 
see our world picture as a whole; and we will be greatly | 


helped in our view if we see that picture framed in the 


Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of God should be viewed | 
as a gift, a task, and a hope. “God will give his own | 


those resources which will enable them to outlive any- 
thing and everything that anybody can do to them.” 
The people of God become the “incarnate consciousness 
of God in the world.” “O thou haunting Spirit of the 
Ever True, keep thou the pressure of thy presence ever 
upon us.” We must see our tasks, our hopes and our 
faith as parts of one great whole, and we must frame 


that whole in the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom of ~ 


God is the window through which we as Christians must 
view everything. That will give affairs a new setting and 
new meaning and proper perspective. To be sure, we 
are to defend our country, but we must also keep our 
dreams of the Kingdom of God. There is a world of suf- 
fering now, and this suffering must not be wasted. How 
to get a residue of spiritual values out of the suffering 
of this day is the problem and task of the Kingdom of 
God. What constructive translation can we really get 
out of today’s suffering? At least it will bring us to a 
“realistic” treatment of sin. It will turn us again to the 
(Continued on page 11) 
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RALPH W. LOEW 
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Unique History 

_ Perwars President Roosevelt’s own struggle with in- 
fantile paralysis and his incarnation of the fight against 
it for all other sufferers may prove one of his chief 
claims to remembrance. Nothing impressed us more in 
his recent birthday celebration than the lunch he had 
with four-year-old Gerry King, another victim, who 
seems also to be winning out... . And Helen Keller vis- 
ited him, too. Deaf, dumb and blind, her fingertips are 
sensitive to the slightest vibrations. After her visit she 
exclaimed, ‘““How very graciously he received me and 
how at home I felt. I felt the courage in his hand. I was 
allowed to touch the President’s face. It is a face full 
of more than can be expressed.” . . . A little crippled boy 
for lunch, a visit from a great woman with three of life’s 
hardest handicaps, a thrilling incarnation of one of the 
world’s chief causes of suffering—that is Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at his very best. 


The Nation's First Ten 


Few people outside the newspaper craft realize that 
Washington has a paper which carried the largest 
amount of total advertising in the United States during 
1941. Here are the big ten: The Washington Star with 
24,022,352 lines; The New York Times with 21,343,881; 
The Baltimore Sun with 21,303,201; The Chicago Tribune 
with 21,282,935; The Detroit News with 21,101,888; The 
Milwaukee Journal with 20,860,771; The New York 
News with 19,145,117; The Los Angeles Times with 
17,878,388; The Pittsburgh Press with 17,736,347; The 
Akron Beacon-Journal with 17,693,151. The figures are 
from Media Records, Inc. 


Starting at the Altar 

In the foyer of the Library of Congress, looking to the 
left as one enters, is a series of mural decorations depict- 
ing the progress of civilization. One picture represents 
agriculture, and the others in order stand for education, 
seience, art and home. But the first in the series is of a 
man and woman clad in the skins of animals, kneeling 
before a rough stone altar from which arises the smoke 
of their sacrifice. Thus the greatest library in the world 
portrays the beginning of the path of human progress at 
the altar. Indeed, the altar is man’s sure sanctuary. 
Maybe it is a parable for those who would save civiliza- 
tion in our day. 


Buttrick and Phelps 

; Tue Washington Federation of Churches and the 

thedral have initiated a joint service one Sunday 

aiternoon each month, symbolizing a united people be- 
re God in a day of national peril. The attendances for 

le first two which have been held overflowed the 3,000 


seating capacity of the Cathedral. Dr. George A. Butt- 
rick was the opening preacher, and Dr. William Lyon 
Phelps spoke at the second’service. The high standard 
and magnificent spirit of this splendid evangelical en- 
terprise should help emphasize the church’s contribu- 
tion toward the social unity of America without which 
our security is impaired. Unless the churches pool their 
common holdings, they may have no opportunity for 
individual testimony. 


One Man's Bit 

In this town which seems to feel the increasing re- 
sponsibility for leading the war effort, a simple story 
of human gentleness adds courage. It happened at the 
corner library which has a big, pleasant fireplace. We 
chanced in about six o’clock in the evening. A group 
of colored children were there, too. And men and women 
were dropping in on the way from offices. A white- 
haired gentleman, long retired from his work, was 
building a fire. He comes each evening about that time, 
we learned, bringing his own wood. It is a simple thing 
to do, but it is one old man’s contribution to the morale 
of his neighborhood. Men with such spirit not only 
build fires but they build courage out of which respon- 
sibility and leadership grow. 


This and That 

INTER-RACIAL religious services were held in this town 
on the Sunday afternoon nearest Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthday. Appropriately the principal one was at the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian Church where the 
Great Emancipator regularly worshiped. .. . We had 
tried to answer the pointed questions of an F. B. I. in- 
vestigator about a man we have trusted. As he turned 
to leave our office, the investigator smilingly said, “If 
we can’t trust the clergy, there’s not much left.” .. . 
Our annual Inner Mission Roll Call closed successfully 
on February 13. Dr. J. Harold Mumper is the president 
of our Washington Society and Miss Frances Dysinger, 
superintendent. Dr. Franklin Koch was guest speaker 
at the banquet. . . . Dr. Charles B. Foelsch was the 
opening speaker for the Church Federation’s Wednes- 
day afternoon Lenten services. . . . The Washington 
Lutheran Ministers’ Association is putting stepped-up 
effort behind our union Lenten services this year be- 
cause of the emergency. .. . The prayers of the Senate 
and House chaplains in the Congressional Record these 
days are worth reading as suggestions for praying in 
war time. . . . The unlighted Capitol Dome was arched 
by an unusually bright evening star. All else was 
blacked out. That star seemed to say, “I am part of a 
light that will not be put out. Follow me, and some 
day this dome you love may be lighted again.” 
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“Srewarp’s Fouty,” “Uncle 
Sam’s Attic,” “Icebergia”—these 
were some of the names applied 
to Alaska when the United 
States bought that territory from 
Russia in 1867. In Congress some 
laughed and said that our gov- 
ernment was purchasing an “ice- 
box.” To be sure there are glaciers and icebergs and 
snow-capped mountains up there, and Eskimos and 
igloos and long winters, but there is warmth also, and 
wealth, and beauty. 

Warmth? Southern Alaska is no colder than many 
parts of the States. In fact, it has a milder climate than 
many places we know, thanks to the tempering effect 
of the Japan Current. If this spoils some of our illusions 
about Alaska, we are sorry. We have seen roses and 
wild flowers bloom as colorfully in Alaska as anywhere 
in the United States. And on our first visit to Juneau 
six years ago we ate strawberries that we saw picked 
from the garden only a few minutes before they were 
served on the table—suggestive of the warmth of a 
western hospitality, too, by the way. 


Cheaper Than Manhattan 

And wealth? Yes, 590,000 square miles of enormous 
natural resources. Alaska cost us $7,200,000—a mere 
two cents per acre—but what a generous return we 
have had on our investment. The fish, the furs and the 
gold that have come out of Alaska since we took pos- 
session are said to exceed a billion and a quarter dollars 
in value. 

And beauty, too. The trip through the world-famous 
fjord-like channel of the narrow Inside Passage, lined 
with evergreen forests, mountain peaks, thundering 
waterfalls and scattered settlements is an unforgettable 
experience. Or there is Mt. Edgecumbe, westward from 
Sitka, lifting its perfect snow-covered cone heavenward, 
en Alaskan Fujiyama. And Mount McKinley, piercing 
the sky at an elevation of 20,310 feet above sea level, 
the tallest mountain peak on the North American con- 
tinent. God’s country, if any part of America deserves 
that claim. 

Some day—perhaps military necessity will hasten the 
day—that fascinating country will be accessible to all 
Americans. The time may not be far distant when that 
international highway from Seattle up through British 
Columbia will be extended to Fairbanks. The cost of a 
cruiser will do it, they say—and what a vacation spot 
that will be, in peace time! We thrill at the prospect. 

We recall the long summer days. When we were 
there last May we read the evening paper on the street 
corner, without artificial light, at 10.00 o’clock at night. 
Day baseball was played until 11.00 o’clock. Nobody 
seemed to retire until midnight or after. And an invi- 
tation to breakfast meant a ten o’clock appointment. 
But nature has a way of equalizing matters. In the 
winter time, we were told, the days are correspondingly 
short, and the children go to school in the dark and 
return home in the dark. 


Arthur M. Knudsen, 
D.D. 
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i On f Country a Let’s Make it That 


By ARTHUR M. KNUDSEN 


Travel Measures Time 

Time, we found, was measured not so much by the 
clock as by the calendar. At least the movements of 
people seemed to be determined by the coming and 
going of boats and planes, the only means of travel into 
or out of Alaska. Boats arrive on certain days, the hour 
undesignated. And planes leave when weather and 
other conditions permit, though the service is quite 
regular, except in winter. For instance, one day during - 
our visit, with Juneau weather alternating between 
downpours and sunshine, the two planes, northbound 
and southbound, landed the Juneau passengers and 
mail at White Horse, two hours north of Juneau, from 
which point they were shuttled to Juneau by smaller 
plane, the daring pilots driving between and among the 
mountains when low ceiling did not permit going over 
them. | 

And living costs are high, especially food prices. Most © 
food products and the other necessities of life must be — 
imported from the States. | 

Alaska is immense. Perhaps the first impression made 
upon the visitor to Alaska is the size of the territory. | 
It covers an area equivalent to one-fifth of the United 
States. If you superimpose a map of Alaska upon a map | 
of the United States of the same scale, the southeastern — 
tip will touch Charleston, S. C., the northernmost point 
will reach up to International Falls, Minn., and the west- 
ern extremity of the Aleutian Islands will extend clear 
cut to the Bay Region of San Francisco, while the main _ 
body of Alaska will cover Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and at least half of Nebraska, 
South and North Dakota. In a country as large as that | 
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one would expect to find a great variety of scenery and > 
temperature. And in that vast expanse there is a pop- 
ulation of only 62,000 people, of whom approximately 
one-fourth are Eskimos, one-fourth Indians, and one- 
half white. 


Like Most of the Hemisphere 


And Alaska needs the Gospel. What part of the world 
Goes not? We are far from having reached the satura- 


n point in evangelizing America. And while we are 
at the task we must do our utmost to give the un- 
| churched of Alaska an 
adequate opportunity to 
become the disciples of 
Christ. That is why we 
established’ a mission in 
Juneau back in 1926 with 
the organization of Resur- 
rection Church, and that 
is why during the inter- 
vening years we have 
sent. first, Pastor Harry 
Allen, then Pastor Erling 
Olafson, later Pastor John 
L. Cauble, and only last 
October, Pastor G. Herbert 
Hillerman to minister in 
that city. Through the 
years they have brought 
the Gospel to hundreds, 
yea, thousands of souls in 
Juneau and the surround- 
ing countryside. The ether 
waves have carried the 
message of the service and sermon into many an isolated 
home and distant community. The radio ministry of 
Resurrection Church has been one of its most valued 
features. Small wonder that a New York layman, after 
a visit to Juneau, exclaimed, “If that is mission work, 
I'm for it.” 
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The Altar of Resurrection 
Church, Juneau 


An Up-to-Date City 

Juneau is no little fishing hamlet. It is a modern, up- 
to-date city of more than 6,000 people, with stores and 
buildings, homes and lawns, that will do justice to any 
city anywhere. It is the capital of Alaska, the seat of 
the territorial government, and the headquarters of 
nearly all of the federal agencies and activities. Nearby 
are the great halibut and salmon fishing banks. Out of 
the mountain, at the foot and on the sides of which the 
city is built, comes a steady flow of the precious metal 
that gives Juneau its chief industry, gold mining. 

(To be concluded) 


CONVENTION NEWS 
_ (Continued from page 8) 


realistic, spiritualistic and re-creative power of Him Who 
could anneal a pharisaic-sinner into a saint. Such an 
One can gather the residue of righteousness out of the 
sinning world of today. We must again find ourselves 
“inside” the purposes of God. All must be framed in the 
Kingdom of God. And, so must be our preaching in a 
world like this. 


Worship for Education 

‘The Rev. Harold E. Poff, the appointed speaker on 
Christian Education, announced as his topic, “Worship, 
@ Means of Christian Education.” (This brief must be 
very brief, as we suspect that this entire address will 
@ppear in one of the Church’s publications.) After 
evaluation of acquiring religious knowledge in 
ordinary sense, the speaker proceeded to consider 
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the place of worship in the educational process. The 
real thesis of the address was, “In worship we come to 
know God first hand.” A clear distinction was made 
between “knowing God,” and “knowing about God.” 
The speaker told of his boyhood experiences in worship 
in his home church, of the preaching, the singing and 
the praying. Said he, “Now I confess to you that I do 
not remember a hymn that was sung, or a word that 
was said in sermon or prayer, but I am a Christian and a 
minister of the Gospel today because of those religious 
experiences in worship. Such religious experiences in 
worship do something to a man that passeth knowledge. 
In them we meet God first hand.” 

We wish to quote a few sentences from an address by 
Dr. Charles J. Smith, president of Roanoke College. 
“Out of this present storm and stress, a new world will 
be born. The Christian Church and the colleges are 
going to have to work together. in forming and directing 
that new world. That new world will not be worked 
out in Washington by a few statesmen alone, but by all 
of us who are the children of freedom, for the roots of 
freedom are in the hearts of men. God and His Christ 
and His way are the only road to permanent peace.” 


Elections 

Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., president; Dr. Hugh J. Rhyne, sec- 
retary; A. B. Greiner, M.D., treasurer; Harry E. Pugh, statis- 
tician. For the ninth consecutive two-year term Dr. Scherer 
was elected to the presidency of the synod. 

The following were elected members of the Executive 
Council: Clerical: A. M. Huffman, J. L. Mauney, W. E. Eis- 
enberg, P. J. Bame, Lewis F. Koon, J. P. Derrick. Lay 
members: L. E. Easterly, E. L. Greever, Judge J. L. Almond, 
W. T. Stauffer, Esq., C. S. Kerlin, and E. R. Miley. 

Delegates to U. L. C. A.: Clerical: J. J. Scherer, Jr., Hugh 
J. Rhyne, L. A. Wertz, Lewis Koon, A. M. Huffman, H. E. 
Poff, R. Homer Anderson, and C. A. Honeycutt. Lay: Judge 
J. L. Almond, Miller Ritchie, A. B Greiner, M.D., E. K. 
Miley, Harry E. Pugh, J. B. Bonham, W. F. Coyner, Jr., and 
R. E. Mapes. 


Gains and Losses 

Gains: Baptized members, 690; confirmed members, 512; 
communing members, 124; current expenses, $5,798; unusual 
expenses, $12,177; assigned beneficence, $2,661; unassigned 
beneficence, $698. Both Roanoke College and Marion Col- 
lege reported increases in student enrollment. But compare 
that with reported losses as in next item. 

Losses: Sunday school scholars, 674; weekday school, 452; 
students in Lutheran institutions, 2; students in non-Lu- 
theran institutions, 10. These losses are at places where the 
Church can least afford to have them. 

The Lutheran Synod of Virginia is always glad to have 
guest speakers. This year the synod was favored by the 
presence and presentations of the Rev. Charles B. 
Foelsch, Ph.D., representing the United Lutheran 
Church in America; and Paul Andrew Kirsch, D.D., as- 
sociate executive secretary of the Board of American 
Missions. The counsel of both was appreciated. 


Notes 


Yes, notes. The kind that make us pay, and pray, 
and work. One of the strongest, if not the strongest, note 
of the convention was that of missions. 

The note of peace amidst war. There was also evident 
the feeling that the cessation of battle will not be peace, 
but that peace will have to be worked out through the 
years that shall follow war. 
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Among Ourselves | 
The View from Your Window 


One of the building commodities that has not been 
much affected by the present crisis is glass. For the 
time being the supply seems to be ample. If you cannot 
do some of the other remodeling you would like, perhaps 
you can do over some of your windows. 

A view that is worth looking at is worth framing at- 
tractively. There are all sorts of ways to do it. The 
homemakers’ magazines are full of the ideas of famous 
architects. They will show you how to bring outdoors 
indoors most beautifully. Snug and warm, you can sit 
in a comfy armchair and watch the scenic effects that 
winter brings to your garden. Quietly relaxed, you can 
see the first faint veil of green creep over trees and 
shrubs. You won’t have to shiver in the March winds 
to enjoy the bravely springing crocuses. 

To be sure, in many sections of the country we are 
thinking more of blacking out our windows than beau- 
tifying them. But there is no real reason for the two 
things to conflict. One of our famous industrial con- 
cerns is making a blackout cloth that is black on one 
side and gaily flowered on the other. If we are in for a 
long seige of fooling the enemy, we might as well do it 
as pleasantly as possible. 

So if you have a gracious garden or a view that you 
like, now is the time to frame it. If you don’t care much 
about the view, perhaps you can change that, rather 
than your window arrangement. There are going to be 
gardens and more gardens this summer. Vegetables 
and flowers are going to boom and many a neglected 
spot of earth is going to bloom. Many people are going 
to raise their own food this summer who have never 
tried it before. If they do not put a little artistry into 
their planting, and thus provide a little nourishment for 
the heart and mind, they are missing a great oppor- 
tunity. If you don’t like the view, you had better be 
making plans now for changing it. 

That is taking it for granted that the land that you 
survey belongs to you. If that is not the case, your next- 
door neighbor may not relish the alterations you are 
planning for his property. You may not like the sight 
of his garbage can from your dining room windows, but 
he has probably located it in the spot that seems to him 
most convenient. Suggestions for relocating said article 
may or may not be warmly received. 

If the view is something you do not like, but over 
which you have no control, you have even more reason 
for doing over your windows. An ugly neighborhood 
can be quite obliterated by installing opaque glass in 
strategic windows. Sunshine will come through just as 
well as through ordinary glass, but the eyesores will be 
shut out. On the inside, you can arrange house plants 
and indoor garden effects. You can install shelves for 
your collection of curios. You can make quaint sil- 
houettes in keeping with the spirit of your furnishings 
or representing your hobby. The possibilities are almost 
endless. 

Yes, this is a good time to become window-conscious. 
It won’t hurt any of us to think about the view from 
our windows. Most of us will want to do something 
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By Margaret A. J. Irvin 


about it. We may want to arrange a new setting so as 
to make the most of it. We may want to change it. We 
may want to shut it out and concentrate on the inside 
picture. 

There are not many people left in this day of a shrink- 
ing globe, who can look out of the window and see only 
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their own garden or their neighbor’s back fence. Most — 


of us are conscious of the great world beyond our own 


little hedge. It isn’t a very pretty world, to be sure; yet — 
it has its own sort of beauty, if we can only see it. The © 
quiet sacrifice of time and effort for people in distress. | 


The budding of a seed planted long years ago in the 


hope that the Americas shall be “twenty-one nations, | 


indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” The steady, 
trumpet-clear voice of the church proclaiming that a 
holy war can be fought only by a holy people. Our 
nation’s toleration of minorities which the world calls 
foolish and the church calls Christlike. Here is beauty 
that deserves more than a passing glance. This is beauty 
with which we can live. 

These flowers for most of us are so mingled with the 
most hideous sights the world has ever seen that we 
dare not sit and watch in comfort. We feel that we must 
do everything in our power to change the view and 
bring peace upon the earth. All our hopes are turned 
in that direction. 

In the meantime we must have a place where we can 
go and shut the ugliness from our eyes. We must have 
an inner life that keeps serenely on its way. We dare 
not neglect the indoor gardens of the heart while we 
wait for the world to don a new cloak of loveliness. 


How Much Sugar? 


Sucar has become a homemaker’s problem. It has 


been an educational problem for years. Many of the edu- _ 
cational arguments of the past few decades could be © 


boiled down to the basic question, “How much sugar?” 

And the problem never seems to be settled. We adjust 
and readjust our educational programs to suit the needs 
of the child; and just when we think we have solved the 
riddle to the satisfaction of all concerned, we find the 
trend swinging in another direction. 

For a long time the church held to the old theory that 
the harder a thing was for a child to learn, the more 
benefit, mental and moral, he derived from the study. 
Then came the era of bribes and rewards. It was taken 
for granted that learning was a difficult and unpleasant 


thing. Church publishing houses outdid each other in | 


offering solace of one sort or another. 

Handwork came into its own at the beginning of the 
vacation Bible school era. The youngsters were encour- 
aged to get through with this unpleasant business of 
learning so that they might make bird houses and pot 
holders for their parents. 

Then we went at our sugar coating in earnest. Like 
hidden taxes, hidden learning was put over on the chil- 
dren. For a time it worked. Then the children objected 
that they were not learning anything. We discovered 
that they like to learn, if things are interestingly pre- 
sented. They were tired of sugar. 
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Easter is Coming 


: Members of Pastor Lathrop’s Congregation Make Plans 


_ Myrtie OpeNnBACH came puffing up on the front porch 

| just as I was adjusting my hat at the mirror in the hall. 

| It didn’t look quite right, but I couldn’t take time to 
fool with it and leave her shivering on the porch. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Lathrop; all ready to go, aren’t 
you? I always did think that hat was becoming to 

_ you, even when you first got it. They couldn’t get much 
crazier, so they’ve let up a bit. I was down at the Style 
Nook, trying some on. There were a couple that didn’t 
look bad, but I didn’t get one. I still have a few weeks 
till Easter. And maybe if I wait I won’t be so liable to 

- get one that looks just like somebody else’s in our 
church.” 

__ My husband came down the steps in time to prevent 
my showing undue amusement at Myrtle’s desire for an 
exclusive Easter hat. 

“Good evening, Myrtle. It’s mighty nice of you to 
come in so that Mrs. Lathrop can go to the teachers’ 
meeting.” 

After a few parting remarks, we went out to the car. 
“I promised to pick up Mr. Jeffers and the Smiths on 
the way. No use all taking our own cars, when we can 
double up this way. In fact, if the Kendricks’ wasn’t 
all the way out on the edge of town, we’d all walk.” 

“This war business is surely shaking us out of a lot 
of old habits. Perhaps that in itself is a good thing.” 

“It’s a good thing to change habits every now and then 
on general principles. It has a good effect on morale. 
Tones up the esprit de corps. Like meeting at houses 
instead of the church, for instance. Each time we change 
the old way of doing things everything peps up for a 
while. Then they begin to take it easy again and you 
have to try something else.” 

“Apparently teachers aren’t the slaves of habit!” 

“Very few! They have to be pretty quick to respond 
to new situations to get along with modern youngsters.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith and Mr. Jeffers were ready and 
waiting as we pulled up before their houses, and we were 
at the Kendricks’ home before we had time to discuss 
anything but the weather. As we went up to the door, I 
heard Mrs. Smith say, “I have something to propose that 
I hope will meet with your approval, Pastor Lathrop. 
I meant to speak to you about it Sunday, but you were 
busy. Mr. Jeffers seemed to think it was all right.” 

“Then I am pretty sure to approve. Stili, I refuse to 
commit myself till I hear what you two are planning.” 

Mrs. Kendrick was so delightfully cordial, and her 
somewhat burly husband so shyly pleased to have the 
group in their home, that the evening started off very 
pleasantly. The people who had been asked to report 
on the use of pre-session time in Sunday school had 
really prepared very well, so that a discussion was pos- 
Sible. The new program committee must have worked 
_ Some sort of spell on them, because very often we simply 
go through the motions of discussing the Workers’ Con- 
_ ference Programs in the Parish School Journal without 
" getting anywhere. We found ourselves pretty well lined 

F on three amicable but definite fronts—the teachers 

who wanted to use the time when the children are ar- 


riving for out and out activity work; the one who wanted 
the time left free for the children (and teachers, though 
they didn’t say so) to talk; and the ones who wanted 
to use it for the less strenuous type of project. We could 
have gone on talking all evening, if Mr. Jeffers hadn’t 
cut it short by appointing a committee to propose definite 
suggestions for the departments at the next meeting. 

Mrs. Smith began to look purposeful as we came to 
the business part of the evening, but she said nothing 
till we got around to “new business.” Then it came: 

“I’d like to propose that this year we give the children 
a real Easter treat. One year we gave them little wooden 
crosses. Several times we have given them flowers to 
plant; but our little gifts look silly compared to what 
the children get in the other Sunday schools here in 
town, and I think this is the time to do something about 
iY 

I avoided my husband’s eye as we both waited to hear 
what the rest of the teachers would say. I knew that 
Jerry would not squelch the idea himself if he could 
get someone else to do it; but I couldn’t quite tell what 
the others thought. 

“Well, I’m glad someone else brought it up,” said Miss 
Bieman. “For several years I’ve been ashamed to give 
the children the little things we had to give when I knew 
what they would get at some of the other churches, I 
know that is why two of my girls left and went over to 
the Baptist Church.” 

“What do the rest of you think?” asked Mr. Jeffers. 
“IT know the youngsters do like candy and things like 
that.” 

“Well, I know that if I thought my class was coming 
for the gifts they are going to get,” said Mr. Allen, “I’d 
quit right now, ’cause I’d know I hadn’t taught them a 
thing. We go to church to get something we can’t get 
anywhere else. You can buy Easter eggs, but you can’t 
buy what we have to offer.” 

I relaxed. I saw that all Jerry would have to do was 
back up Mr. Allen, instead of leading the battle himself. 

The proposal was turned down, and Mrs. Smith, 
though unconvinced, took it with good grace. In the 
car going home the conversation turned to other things, 
but after we had dropped our passengers Jerry sighed. 
“Do you suppose I’ll ever educate her?” 


Naughty 
Nora’s 


Nonsense 


How quickly thoughtless 
words slip out. 

They’re faster than the 
light. 

And yet they seem to lurk 
about 

To haunt us in the night. 
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Sacred S. 
nee entences 


Blow ye the trumpet of Zion, and sound an alarm 
in my holy mountain. Joel 2:1 


Tue millions who listened to Winston Churchill’s 
broadcast after the fall of Singapore felt it was not just 
to “sound an alarm” as to greater perils impending. It 
was as a voice in the darkness crying to three-fourths of 
the world’s inhabitants to arouse to greater seriousness 
and grimmer determination to save the world from con- 
quest. “The trumpet in Zion” likewise sounds above 
all fallen citadels, rallying the forces of righteous- 
ness to make increasing sacrifices for the Kingdom. 


+ + + 


Rend your heart, and not your garments. Joel 2: 13 


A HIGHLY cultured woman, suddenly become unbal- 
anced, tears her fine clothes during fits of melancholy. 
Her mania is no more senseless than the wild orgies of 
some heathen at their sacrificial altar, or the uncon- 
trolled agitation of some sects in their eccentric demon- 
strations. Rending one’s garments may show an unbal- 
anced mind, or it may express uncontrolled emotion in 
time of great sorrow or joy; but rending the heart rather 
than garments is recommended by the prophet as more 
acceptable to Jehovah. “A broken and a | contrite heart, 
O God, Thou wilt not despise.” 


- + + 


Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able 


to stand against the wiles of the devil. 
Ephesians 6: 11 


SATAN is sometimes depicted as a wily serpent, creep- 
ing into the garden of our lives and luring into sin. A 
frontal attack, in daylight, can be met with straight- 
forward tactics; but a subtle surprise, in darkness, re- 
quires special strategy and methods to meet it. Satan’s 
underground armies sneak up to strike their fangs into 
the unsuspecting. Let us ever be “on the alert,” putting 

n “the whole armor of God” for protection. 


“My soul, be on thy guard; 
Ten thousand foes arise, 
And hosts of sin are pressing hard 
To draw thee from the skies.”—-George Heath 


+ + + 


But the unclean spirit, when he is gone out of the 
man, passeth through waterless places, seeking rest, 


and findeth it not. Matthew 12: 43 


“THe devil is no idle spirit, but a vagrant, renegade 
walker, that never rests in one place. The motive, cause, 
and main intention of his walking is to ruin man.” So 
wrote a student of demonclogy. From one possessed, 
Jesus cast out an “unclean spirit,” who thereupon be- 
came a restless, homeless, wanderer in “waterless places, 
seeking rest, and findeth it not.” We would almost pity 
the lonely spirit, did we not know that before he was 
cast out he had taken evil advantage of the hospitality 
of the man whom he had injured in body, mind, and 
spirit. He was not worthy to be in human society. And, 


ne 


THE LUTHERAN 


Ad (Mitwetinns 


the sequel tells of that wanderer returning later with 
seven other more wicked spirits, and of their taking 
possession of the weak-willed one so that “the last state 
of that man was worse than the first.” 


ap gh E saps 
Who delivered us out of the power of darkness, and 


translated us into the kingdom of the Son of his love. — 


Colossians 1: 13 


AN amnesia victim was found wandering in New York 
City. He was returned to his family, but the mental 
darkness could not be removed nor the light of memory 
restored. The redemption of Jesus Christ, unlike men’s 
efforts, is complete. He not only delivers 


“out of the | 


power of darkness,” but “into the kingdom” of light | 


and love. 


“He crowns thy life with love, 

When ransomed from the grave; 
He that redeemed my soul from death 

Hath sovereign power to save.”—Isaac Watts 
a 


+ + 


Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through | 


our Lord Jesus Christ. I Corinthians 15; 57 


SoMEONE has said: “An insect may destroy a giant; 
but God only can restore the life of a dying flower.” To 
destroy is easy. Great works of engineering skill or of 
artistic achievement, years in creating, are blasted to 
bits by bombs or ruined by time’s ravages. Little 
termites can undermine; tiny insects can poison and kill. 
But only God can create, and cause His creatures to 
re-shape what He has made. Thanks be to God for His 


creative power manifest in our behalf. And thanks for j 


His redemption from the destroyer. 


+ ae ~ 


Know ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy 
Spirit which is in youP I Corinthians 6: 19 


A vacant house soon goes to rack. A vacant soul, 
likewise, invites demons and destruction. Minds and 
hearts empty of ideas and ideals and lacking in char- 
acter are congenial abodes for evil spirits who seek lodg- 
ment. Beware the haunted house of a vacant soul! 
Open your doors to the incoming of Christ Jesus, and 
cast out Satan by the indwelling power of His Spirit! 


A PRAYER 

“O Gop, we thank Thee for Thine unseen presence in 
these difficult and serious times, this generation of many 
dangers and great open doors. Save us from living on a 
small scale in a great age. Fill us with the thrilling de- 
sire to serve Thy order wisely. Lift us unto that World 
of Tomorrow whose people demand justice and whose 
national leaders seek international sympathies. O Christ, 
Thou hauntest the conscience of the world. From all 
hopelessness and cynicism, from all skepticism and lack 
of faith, deliver us, good Lord. Give us the triumph, we 
beseech Thee, over evil. For Thy Name’s sake. Amen.” 

—G. G. Lacy 


rch 4, 1942 


Locusts 


Or the “ten plagues” in Egypt and of the many pests 
| im the Near East, none has been more dreaded than 
| Jocusts. Like the vast army they rush into surprise at- 
_ 4ack from their hidden hideouts in the earth. No power 
of man has halted them. Theirs is the “parched earth” 
policy, destroying all things in their path. 
Because of their horse-like heads, locusts are called 
_ hy Italians “little horses”; by Germans, “hay-horses.” 
| Because of their destructive character, the Arabs liken 
| their breasts to lions’, their bodies to serpents’, their 
_ tails to scorpions’. They refer to them as “God’s great 
_ army,” as did St. John in the Apocalypse. They are seen 
_ in symbol as God’s chastening army when the “fifth 
_ angel” sounds his trumpet and out from “the pit of the 
_ abyss” stream forth locusts upon the earth, with tor- 
_ ment as that of “a scorpion when it striketh.” They are 
likened to “horses prepared for war,” with faces like 
men, wearing “breastplates”; and the sound of their 
wings are “as the sound of chariots, of many horses 
rushing to war.” (Revelation 9: 1-11.) 

This poetic imagery and apocalyptic symbolism has a 
most realistic background in the devastations of the 
locusts when they take evil possession of the land. Van- 
Lennep (Bible lands) describes vividly their methods of 
destruction: In rapid development from larvae into fly- 
ing locusts, first crawling, then walking, leaping, and 
flying, in each stage voracious, they devour every green 
thing in their path. In a few hours fields of wheat and 
barley, vineyards, orchards, groves, are stripped and 
destroyed. Even an infant, asleep under a tree, was 
found partly devoured by the locusts. They go straight 
forward and will not turn aside for any obstacle, climb- 
ing over walls and houses and entering open doors and 
windows. If water confronts them, they blindly march 
in, whether it is puddle or lake, and those following pass 
over the bridge of their floating dead bodies. Only when 
they develop to the flying stage do they leave in dense 
clouds that darken the sky. Their dead bodies, in great 
stench, often spread pestilence and death. 

Driven to desperation by several years of locust 
plagues the prophet Joel led the people of Judah to call 
upon Jehovah for deliverance. In the book of his proph- 
ecies, he graphically depicts these destroyers under the 
image of a conquering army (Joel 1: 4-10). Then, rising 
out of poetic imagery into the spiritual realities, this 
majestic seer and prophet leads on into some of the 
choicest revelations recorded in the Bible. 


Underground Armies 


UNDERGROUND armies are ever attacking the spiritual 
heritage of God. Into the would-be “holy land” of our 
hearts come hosts of evil to devastate and desecrate. 
The locusts, with the canker-worm, caterpillar, and 
palmer-worm, enter, and the spirit of man is in distress. 
Whether these four refer to separate insects or to differ- 
ent stages of the locust’s development, matters little. 

the larva, on through the growing canker-worm, 

crawling caterpillar, climbing palmer-worm, and leap- 

. flying locust, the voracious appetite that consumes 
life and brings misery is dominant. 

In disappointment over life’s losses, material or other- 
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wise, many a sad one bemoans with Joel’s countrymen: 
“That which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust 
eaten; and that which the locust hath left hath the 
canker-worm eaten; and that which the canker-worm 
hath left hath the caterpillar eaten” (Joel 1: 4). Even 
thus is eaten out of the lives of many the best in them. 
Little, often unseen, enemies attack, worry, and under- 
mine the spirit and morale. Not the bigger things in life 
but the little cankering cares, the little crawling irrita- 
tions, the gnawing palmer-worms of life eat out the 
heart, destroy the will, and leave the spirit discouraged. 
In national as in individual life the hosts of evil march 
against God’s heritage. Like swarms of locusts, some- 
times from hidden hideouts, sometimes from darkened 
skies, great armies of men go forth for conquest and 
leave devastation and death in their wake. They ad- 
vance on land, bridge seas, and fly in the air that they 
might eat up the wealth of the world and make havoc of 
its moral and spiritual values. They heap the earth with 
bodies sacrificed, fill the atmosphere of human society 
with the stench of hate and spiritual disease, and spread 
deep shadows of fear and gloom over widening areas 
of land and sea. So Satan’s minions march forth against 
that which is good and true on spiritual battlefields. 


Unseen Offsets 


DEATH seems to reign; but larger life is in the offing. 
The armies of evil come up from nether realms to hurt 
and destroy, but descending in legions of light the forces 
of righteousness are battling for supremacy and are 
destined to win. After death, drought, and famine came 
anon new life and increase of harvests and happiness to 
Judea’s sufferers; and so will come to earth’s inhabitants 
the restoration of the former days of peace and pros- 
perity, of a new “day of the Lord” in human history. 
“T will restore to you the years that the locust hath 
eaten, the canker-worm, and the caterpillar, and the 
palmer-worm, my great army which I sent among you,” 
promises the Lord of Creation. “Ye shall eat in plenty 
and be satisfied, and shall praise the name of Jehovah 
your God, that hath dealt wondrously with you” (Joel 
2: 25;26)% 


"Ocult” 


Tue third Sunday in Lent is designated “Oculi,” the 
Latin for the first words in the Introit for the day: 
“Mine eyes are ever toward the Lord: for He shall pluck 
my feet out of the net. Turn Thee unto me, and have 
mercy upon me: for I am desolate and afflicted. Unto 
Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul: O my God, I trust 
in Thee.” Spiritual vision is given the true believer to 
look beyond the evil conditions confronting and crush- 
ing the world, and to recognize the underlying facts and 
currents whence and whither they trend. Spiritual per- 
ception recognizes the presence and power of the under- 
ground armies of Satan, but also beholds the world’s 
Redeemer as the conquering Lord Who casts out demons. 
With prophetic insight the Christian beholds and re- 
joices in the triumphs of the invisible Kingdom of 
“righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit.” 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


KATHARINE FAHS, FOUNDER 

IT is no more than a coincidence that the death of the 
founder of the training school for nurses in the Guntur 
hospital in India should occur in the year in which the 
pioneer American work of Father Heyer’s centennial is 
celebrated. Comment could be made that it took a long 
time for the sending churches in the United States to 
realize and respond to the need for women in the fields 
where Christianity is at the beginnings of its influence. 

But what is in our mind is the characteristic of persis- 
tence that gives distinction to those who are esteemed 
because they began enterprises of the church and con- 
tinued their efforts until permanence was acquired. 
Relative to many of the church’s most valuable institu- 
tions, it can be said there are three classes of believers. 
Some see the need, talk about it and hope that someone 
will find time, means and vision to satisfy it. A second 
group can be depended upon to help begin a congrega- 
tion, a school, or an institution of mercy, but they do 
not have the conviction of its necessity and of the con- 
sequent call of God for its development, that binds them 
to its support until its foundations are laid and the super- 
structure is at least in process of erection The third 
group is that small company of valiant souls by whose 
untiring, unceasing and often little understood activ- 
ities a continuingly helpful work is done. It is in this 
third segment of course that we place Miss Fahs, close 
beside Dr. Kugler, who exhibited the same attribute to 
« similar outstanding degree. 

Neither environment nor timing is sufficient to explain 
this essential quality of founders and pioneers. It is in 
fact that product of trust-rewarding grace, whereby a 
peculiarly intimate relationship between the believer 
and the Lord is developed. It is the assurance of faith 
to the extent of what the chemist calls saturation. It is 
superior to any trick of temptation or threat of danger. 

An incident told us about Miss Fahs concerns one of 
her several ocean voyages when a violent typhoon was 
encountered, and the ship’s passengers were ordered to 
their lifeboat stations on deck. Miss Fahs did not ap- 
pear, even when directly summoned. When an officer 
came to her stateroom with what he probably classed as 
an ultimatum, she told him, “If the ship sinks, I am 
prepared for the end, but I propose to go down com- 
fortably.” This reaction to imminent danger was told 
us as one illustration of completely dominant faith. It 
characterizes all founders of spiritual enterprises. 


SOME RESEMBLANCE TO ARSON 


TuE heading is not a usual one; it is designed to arouse 
memories of crackling flames, clanging gongs of fire- 
fighting apparatus and the alarms which accompany the 
occurrence of conflagrations. Accurately used, the word 
arson means a fire started for ulterior motives. It is 
indeed a crime, punishable by imprisonment and fine, 
and the penalty would not be lessened if the person 
striking the match should be a clergyman. 

It is however a fact that deliberate resort to fire can 
be a virtue. To burn trash or to subject infected mate- 
rial to the flames can be justified. There are even occa- 
sions when reduction to ashes is a commendable accom- 


plishment. For example, the congregation to which we 
belong, recently celebrated complete emergence from 
financial indebtedness by burning a note and a mort- 
gage. With the latter we had an intimate acquaintance. 
It was placed on the property of the congregation dur- 


ing the years of our own pastorate. One of the present — 


officers put the relationship bluntly when he said, “You 


signed it as president of the corporation; we think you © 


should have a hand in its burning.” 

We are not in personal agreement with some who feel 
that his satanic majesty is given a strangie hold on a 
Christian church when the corporate body of believers 
negotiates a mortgage and thereby agrees to a prior lien 
on its financial abilities. Assuming that the amount of 
the mortgage is not excessive; that the interest thereon 
does not absorb too great a proportion of the income of 
those who thereby have a building and equipment for 
worship and fellowship; and especially on the condition 
that the congregation and not an individual or a small 
minority have authorized placing the loan;—the trans- 
action is not only legitimate but a commendable use of 
potential resources. The payment of interest is simply 
a form of rental. The investment enables the congrega- 
tion to possess the equipment to function effectively. 


But there are conditions to which consideration must 
be given. We name three in the order of their serious- 
ness. First is the unfairness of loading the obligation 
expressed in the amount of the mortgage and its interest 
upon the pastor. One could use a stronger term than 
unfairness. Placing a mortgage is an act of the corpora- 
tion; that is, it is voted by the members in congregation 
assembled. It can occur that a pastor’s zeal leads him to 
overestimate the yield of divine favor and the resources 


of his people. Sometimes he or the trustees who are his © 


associates not only advise over mortgaging the property 
owned by the corporation (that is, the congregation) 
but permit the addition of private signatures. It can 
occur that people have overestimated the support of 
their brethren; or a period of financial stress can come 
upon the community; or the large gifts of one or two or 
half a dozen “well-to-do” members can cease to be paid. 
Any of these will lessen the ability of the congregation 
to meet its obligations as they come due, and thereby 
place the property under threat of sheriff’s sale. The 
assets of the corporation; that is, the value of its prop- 
erty and the resources of the members to support its 
credit must determine proper mortgage indebtedness. 

A second factor that may affect a congregation’s com- 
fort exists when its loan has been procured from agencies 
that must apply strictly business rules to mortgage con- 
tracts. In that policy they are entirely justified; it is 
part of the contract. Banks and trustees of investments 
do not own the money they loan; they are trustees for 
“innocent third parties.” The increased reluctance of 
secular corporations for sentimental reasons to loan to 
Lutheran churches has led our Board of American Mis- 
sions to revise the regulations and request the co-opera- 
tion of the Church in greatly enlarging its Church Ex- 
tension Fund. We advise a careful study of ecclesiastical 
financing by our readers. 


THREE FACTORS IN ACCOMPLISHMENT 
_ PROVERBS, like houses, can be altered to suit a change 
fpurpose. We know of a building that was constructed 

be some family’s residence. In order to establish a 

theran congregation in the new community in which 

dwelling was erected, the partitions were removed 
changed: it is very satisfactory as a temporary place 
worship. It is a matter of adjustment to conditions. 
A proverb comes promptly to mind: “Circumstances 
alter cases.” 

The statement that caught our attention was credited 
to a Quaker active in religious work, who remarked, “An 
ounce of action is worth a pound of discussion.” Ob- 
viously, an earlier sentence was familiar to him. It 
might have been: “An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” This has another parallel: “An ounce 
of enterprise is worth a pound of privilege.” You can 
find also the kindred expression: “An ounce of mirth is 
worth a pound of sorrow.” One continues cautious in 
adopting such generalizations. Planning is certainly 
essential; and where several persons work in partner- 
ship, they are wise to discuss the task before embarking 
on it. 

What led to recalling “folk wisdom,” of which the 
proverb is the essence, was the way in which leaders of 
big undertakings succeed in their accomplishments. 
Three factors enter into all of them. Plans, leadership 
and distribution of activities have a place in every major 
enterprise in proportions determined by the character 
of the undertaking and the capacity of those whose job 
it is to complete the work. Some plans never get beyond 
the blueprint stage, because leaders and followers are 
insufficient to do what the planning requires. 

When Henry Ward Beecher answered the query, “Has 
Christianity been successful?” with the response, “It 
has never been tried,” he was citing the insufficiency of 
leaders and workers. A radio broadcaster stated recently 
that Mr. Churchill’s fault lies in his failure to distribute 
the work of administration. “He tries to do too much 
himself,” was the comment. 


Needed for Large Congregations 

_ Certainly in the enterprises of Christianity basic plan- 
ning i is provided by Holy Scripture, but the divisions of 
responsibility and work are essential. In big parishes, 
where the membership exceeds 1,000 persons, unless a 
diversified program of activities is discerned, planned, 
and the duties distributed to the extent that every per- 
son has the opportunity to participate, the work lags. 
The cause of the lag is ten per cent or twenty per cent, 
or even more, who must be carried by the diligent, un- 
derstanding, consecrated remainder. In business terms 
every inactive member of a Christian Church is a first 
charge against the energy of the pastor and the group 
asa whole. What they each should do, if often undone. 
All then suffer. 

The 1942 program for Lent’s services and activities 
ina large U. L. C. A. parish has recently come to our 
The spread of its operations is one that admits of 
the co-operation of every person who is a member, and 
0 Some degree of his neighbors. It even specified house 
prayer meetings, so arranged as to insure distribution 
the community and thus have the assurance of a 
aining nucleus. The plans are elaborate; but realizing 
a requires and gets the needed co-operation. 
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It is such partnerships that most easily engage and 
hold the interest of people, obtain their active co-opera- 
tion, and, what is the main objective, spread the King- 
dom of God. It is not too much to say that every church 
should have adequate plans, dependable leaders and 
distribution of activities. 


SIX DAYS OF LABOR 

WE are indebted to Pastor E. C. Dolbeer, member of 
the News Letter Staif, resident in Mt. Carroll, Ill., for a 
clipping from the Chicago Daily News which begins: 
“Tack of aluminum and ill effects of a seven-day work- 
ing week on employees have caused the Ford Motor 
Company, a spokesman announced, to reduce war pro- 
duction in its aircraft engine and tool and die plants to 
a six-day schedule.” Pastor Dolbeer has learned also, 
“that at a near by Ordnance Depot, where some thou- 
sands of men are employed, Sunday work has been dis- 
continued because of an alarming increase in the num- 
ber of cases of illness which physicians ascribe to fatigue 
and a consequent lack of resistance.” 

It is one of the evils of war that production must be 
artificially stimulated and an increase in the per week 
hours of labor seems the most direct resort. In order 
to persuade men to ignore fatigue, their pay is equivalent 
to double time for Sundays and holidays and time and 
half time for other extensions of the work week. 

The disarrangement is entirely economic and the re- 
ligious implications of the third commandment are 
ignored. But in the French revolution, a ten-day week 
was introduced; ostensibly the calendar was thereby 
adjusted to the metric system but an effort to displace 
Christianity also had a part. The ten-day week was 
abandoned for economic reasons. In Russia as one meas- 
ure of antagonism to the Church and Christianity, a five- 
day period of labor for industry was established, with 
rotation of a day of rest among the workers. This has 
also been given up, it is reported, after proof of being 
unsatisfactory. 

It is our impression that experiments with adding to 
or taking from the seven-day week have invariably 
proven impractical for those immediately concerned. 
Nature seems to give approval to the division of days 
designated in the third law of Moses and derived from 
the precedent which the Lord God established when 
“He” blessed the seventh day and sanctified it. Evidence 
that aboriginal customs such as are found among prim- 
itive folk in America, Melanesia, and Australia prescribe 
rest days at irregular periods and for superstitious rea- 
sons, does not invalidate the original, effective and cre- 
atively established interval for rest. No greater violence 
to the truth can be committed than to cite the customs 
of barbarians as testimony against adoption of laws 
favorable to the highest activities of mankind. 

The recognition of a seventh day for rest may be in 
itself only a regulation beneficial to health and therefore 
to industry, but such respect is not adequate to account 
for the place given Sunday in the Christians’ calendar. 
It is for them not only a day of rest, but also the time 
allotted for “common prayers and supplications.” Disre- 
gard for its claims will inevitably result in spiritual de- 
generation. Where a nation sacrifices the opportunities 
of its citizens to worship God, it is bound sooner or later 
to pay a severe penalty. God is not mocked; not even to 
attain military preparedeness. 


The Night of the Traitor 


From the Upper Room to the Garden of Gethsemane 
to the Judgment Seat of Pilate 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Mark 14: 32-34, 44-46; 15: 1-5. The Sunday School Lesson for March 15 


ATTENTIVE listening to the reading of 
“The History of the Passion of Our 
Lord, as Recorded by the Four Evan- 
gelists,” is the best form of review of 
the events in the closing hours of our 
Lord’s life. It has become the custom 
in most congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church, in connection with 
either the Lenten services or those of 
Holy Week, to read this compilation, 
Parts One to Seven, in successive por- 
tions. It begins, as our readers will re- 
call, with the announcement of the sup- 
per in the house of Simon the leper; 
then, in such chronological order as the 
evangelists indicate, the narrative pro- 
ceeds to the last act, that of Pilate au- 
thorizing the watch at the sepulcher 
and the “sealing” of the stone at its 
threshold. 


The Face in the Foreground 

The number of persons who are 
named by the narrators of events in 
this last week of the Master’s life is 
too great to be considered in the space 
of a single lesson: one therefore selects 
one from among those who are men- 
tioned and tries to indicate his out- 
standing characteristics. For this study 
we shall refer primarily to the person 
connected with the betrayal of our 
Lord—Judas Iscariot. 

If one is inclined to be pessimistic— 
and certainly there are periods when 
pessimism is almost logical—he realizes 
that Judas is mentioned as many times 
during the closing scenes of our Lord’s 
ministry as is Peter, or as is John; 
more often indeed than some of the 
twelve he comes into the foreground. 
His reputation is described when he 
complained that waste had occurred in 
the act of Mary anointing the feet of 
our with the precious ointment, “very 
costly.” Visits to the Jewish author- 
ities are mentioned in order to indicate 
the bargaining that preceded the act 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, thus in- 
dicating that the betrayal was deliber- 
ate. Judas stole away from the Upper 
Room where the Passover supper was 
in process, made his appointment with 
the authorities to be on watch and 
took charge of the band by whom Jesus 
was seized and hurried away to the 
house of Annas, father-in-law of 
Caiaphas, the high priest. One can 
study with interest the process by 
which this greatest of traitors arrived 
at the decision to achieve the most 
colossal treachery in human experience. 


Attempts at Palliation 

Half a century ago an English writer 
of popular fiction, Marie Correlli, wrote 
a book of which the title was Simon 
Peter. The villain of the piece might 
be said to have been Judas, and this 
English romanticist gave wide promul- 
gation to the idea that Judas betrayed 
his Master to the chief priests, mis- 
takenly believing that when He had 
been brought to the final trial He would 
exercise His messianic power and usher 
in the regime of an earthly kingdom 
for which certain of the Jewish leaders 
of the times were praying. He, Judas, 
therefore made the bargain with the 
Temple authorities and proceeded with 
its several acts until he learned that 
Jesus refused even to plead for the 
continuation of His life, let alone call 
upon the legions of angels at His com- 
mand to smite His persecutors. Instead 
He submitted to humiliation unto death 
on Calvary. Judas, when he saw that 
no demonstration of conquest would 
occur, brought back his thirty pieces of 
silver and offered to make amends. 

Such an interpretation of that be- 
trayal does not rest upon proper de- 
duction from the descriptions we have 
in the Gospels of the mar of Kerioth. 
What we do know about him is, first 
of all, that he yielded sway to a com- 
plex of social superiority to his com- 
panion disciples, he being a Judean and 
they Galileans. A Galilean was in the 
mind of a Judean an inferior—some- 
thing resembling the modern discrim- 
ination between the cultured man of 
the city and the “clodhopper” from the 
country. It is assumed that the choice 
of Judas for the office of treasurer, the 
only office in the band of the disciples, 
was based on the fact that he, living 
in Judea, and near Jerusalem, had had 
superior opportunities to engage in the 
devotions of the Temple and to benefit 
by the exercises of the synagogues. 


A Visible Kingship 

It is also safely assumed that Judas 
had very definite ideas as to the man- 
ner in which the Messiah should dom- 
inate Palestine and the world at the 
time of His appearing. This would be 
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largely a materialistic demonstration of 
the power of God. Something even 
greater than the regime that existed 
in the period of the great kings was to 
be re-established. 

As the teaching of Jesus progressed, 
it became more and more apparent that 
the kingdom for which Judas was look- 
ing was not the kingdom which Jesus 
came to establish. He Himself at the 
very beginning made this evident, as 
any reader of the Gospel can easily’ 
discern. What company could there be 
between one who announced the Bea- 
titudes as the basic principles of a so- 
cial order and a man whose ideas were 
those of a Herod or of a Roman Caesar? 
More and more it dawned upon Judas 
that his ideas of the leader he had’ 
elected to follow would never be re- 
alized. 


From Failure to Hatred 
The failure of men to achieve their 
ambitions in some instances produces 
the quality of humility, the discernment 
of that which is greater than them- 
selves. From that conclusion proceeds 
the intense desire to become the bene- 
ficiary of the bounty of the Master. But 
some men, when they discern the errors 
of judgment to which they have yielded 
themselves, are embittered. They 
choose to deem themselves deceived, 
betrayed. Ambition degenerates from 
a proper attribute to an ungoverned 
passion. It distills hatred and ruthless 
discontent. Vengeance is sought—the 
kind that is satisfied only when its vic- 
tim is dragged down and trampled upon, 
It was to such a passion that Judas 
surrendered himself when he was 
finally convinced that the kingdom oj 
his Lord “is not of this world.” One 
can almost see the transformation 
which took place—his complaints; his 
absenting himself presumably to fulfill 
obligations in behalf of his companions. 
the followers of Jesus, but really tc 
conspire against them and Him; tc 
creep stealthily to the chief priests anc _ 
elders and enable them to bring his _ 
Master to the position of a criminal. 
One can think of characters in the 
world’s history not unlike the char- 
acter of Judas. This is naturally sc 
since Judas himself has been. the in- 
spiration of traitors since the New 
Testament was accessible to men 0 
literary ability. Armies have thei 7 
Arnolds, literature portrays Iagos, his: 
tory reveals hate-dominated leader, 
and mobs. In each instance one cal 
trace the transformation of an honor: 
able quality into one which deceive 
and degrades. In an even broade 
sense Judas displays the course of th’ 
prince of this world who, denied 
place amongst the angelic hosts an: 
cast forth from the presence of hi 
Creator, seeks to satisfy an appetite fo 
vengeance by the betrayal of God’ 
creatures and His Son’s humiliation. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JoHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Christ in Crisis 
An Imperial Crown or the 
Kingdom of God 


“Jesus therefore perceiving that they 
were about to come and take him by force 
to make him king, withdrew again into the 
mountain, himself alone.” (John 6:15.) 


THIS was no empty gesture. Jesus 
had just fed five thousand hungry peo- 
ple with five loaves and two fishes, 
about enough food for one boy’s lunch. 

Human nature has not changed a great 
deal. The story of the growth of dic- 
tatorships is closely tied to the despera- 

tion of hungry people. They will give 
up many rights in order to make sure 
of daily food. These peasant folks who 
ate of bread and fish from the hands of 

_desus saw in this new provider a new 

hope. The Golden Age would be 
ushered in by the crowning of a king 
who had in his hands the power to feed 
his people. 

_ It was true that Rome policed the 
world in those days. Peace was main- 
tained because there was no nation 

_strong enough to take up arms against 
‘Caesar. In the homeland of the Jews 

there was seething unrest. The Herods 
were on the throne because they had 

. purchased favor from Rome. They 

were cruel, unprincipled, immoral, and 

‘greedy for taxes. The highpriest was a 

foreigner who also had bought his posi- 
tion. If Jesus had set up His banner of 

revolt, humanly speaking, there was a 
chance of success. With His power to 
work miracles, there was no end to the 
possibilities of His rise to empire. 

_ No, it was not an empty gesture, this 
renunciation of a throne. Was the Mes- 
‘siah not to be a king after the fashion 
fr David? He was thus hailed in Mark 

11:10. His closest friends believed 

Him destined for kingship, for the 

mother of two of them asked for high 
office for her sons. (Matthew 20: 20, 
21.) These men who had followed Him 
_jinto the wilderness had heard Him 
_|preach and teach; they knew of His 
_ | wonderful works. No doubt they be- 
lieved thoroughly that He was plan- 
_ ning some time to rebuild the throne 
* of David and Solomon, They had gath- 
. ered that from His talk of kingship and 
_ of kingdoms. Now seemed the strategic 
| to sound the call to revolution. 
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_ Reasons for Refusal 


Perhaps the best answer to the ques- 
} ton why Jesus refused the crown is 
ro oth in His own words on another oc- 
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easion: “My kingdom is not of this 
world; if my kingdom were of this world 
then would my servants fight that I 
should not be delivered to the Jews; 
but now is my kingdom not from 
hence.” (John 18: 36.) 

The kingdom He was to found was 


not that kind. In the very beginning 


of His ministry, one of Satan’s cleverly 
devised temptations offered a worldly 
crown. (Matthew 4: 8-10.) He once 
warned His disciples against the “leaven 
of Herod,” and that probably meant 
more than the Herodian ambition for 
earthly power: it applied to their un- 
scrupulous means of getting and keep- 
ing what they wanted. 

If we come to the trial of Jesus be- 
fore Pilate, we find that the accusation 
on which He was held had to do with 
revolution. It was as a plotter against 
the Roman government that His case 
came before the Roman governor. But 
the charge seemed so absurd to Pilate 
that he wanted to free Jesus. He sent 
Him to death only because he feared 
the influence of the Jews at Rome. 
(John 18: 33-38.) 

The whole business of earthly pomp, 
of inlaid thrones, of jeweled crowns, 
all these were not for Jesus! 


His Kind of Kingship 

The ambitions in His kingdom are 
absolutely opposed to those in the 
kingdom these well-fed people had in 
mind. “The Son of man came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” 
(Matthew 20: 28.) No room for po- 
litical or social climbers in such a king- 
dom. No struggle to live, but the in- 
vestment of life for others. No greedy 
lust for the things of this world. Soul 
values are the only standards. Virtues 
that will live into eternity are to be 
cultivated. God is supreme, and to 
please Him becomes the very center 
around which life is lived. 

The symbol] of this kingdom is the 
cross. Its worship is before altars of 
sacrifice. Royalty is not a matter of 
birth or breeding, or wealth, or educa- 
tion. There are no castes or classes. 
Love, not force, holds this kingdom to- 
gether. In its most Christian meaning, 
its constitution is the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

How different would be the state of 
our world if we had accepted His kind 
of kingship as the human ideal for so- 
ciety! Whatever success we may have 
in building a new world after the war 
will depend on our abiding by His prin- 
ciples. He is Prince of Peace because 
He alone holds the secret of peace. 


Alone With God 


At first reading the text for this topic 
might lead to a certain measure of sym- 
pathy for Jesus. To keep His kingdom 
ideals He had to slip away from the 
crowd and go into the mountain alone. 
But He was not running away from 
temptation so much as He was running 
to God. It was to commune with His 
Father He left the crowd. 

This is the secret of the mastery of 
false ambitions. When Jesus foresaw 
that the people intended to try to force 
Him to accept the crown, He hurried 
away to God. We, too, will need to find 
God if we are to be strong enough to 
deny the secular goals for which most 
men are living today. If we try to meet 
these temptations in our own strength 
we will fail. 

But we must go to the mountain. It 
will not come to us. Bunyan wrote of 
the City of Mansoul, and strikingly 
noted that the King would not enter 
the city over the gates. The gates must 
open freely, from the inside. God will 
not insist on helping those who feel no 
need of help. Strong men, filled with 
their own conceit, think they can play 
with temptations, and can set their own 
Maginot lines beyond which the enemy 
cannot come. The blitzkrieg of tempta- 
tion will come. Then human strength 
will not be enough. 

Most of us share in some measure the 
desire for ease, for the good things of 
this life, for positions of importance, 
for the acclaim of men and for all the 
rest of the things that worldly success 
can mean. We despise dictatorships un- 
less we can be the dictator. We disclaim 
the lure of wealth unless we have it. 
We want God with a little Mammon on 
the side. Cannot the world see today 
that things that are really worth while 
are of the nature one would take to God 
and talk over with Him? No ambition 
is worthy of the Christian that is not 
the appropriate subject of prayer. God 
help us to keep our Christian idealism 
in times like these. 


“O Jesus, King most wonderful, 
Thou Conqueror renowned, 

Thou sweetness most ineffable, 

In Whom all joys are found. 

When once Thou visitest the heart, 
Then truth begins to shine, 

Then earthly vanities depart, 

Then kindles love divine.” 
—Bernard of Clairvaux, before 1153. 


* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, March 15. 


Next topic, Christ in Crisis—Escape or 
the Cross. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THESE SHARED HIS POWER 


By Edwin McNeill Poteat. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. Pages 180. 
Price, $1.75. 


This book is the third in a series of 
Lenten books written by the same 
author, the first two being, “These 
Shared His Passion” and “These Shared 
His Cross.” 

Here is presented an _ interesting 
study of six characters, each chapter 
having two main divisions. The first 
section presents the character and the 
second section shows what was over- 
come through the power granted. The 
characters are listed as follows: Simon 
Peter—Power and Prejudice; Mary of 
Magdala—Power and Forgiveness; 
Jacobus Aleator—Power and Hate; 
Cleopas—Power and Suffering; Thomas 
—Power and Loyalty; Saul of Tarsus— 
Power and Wisdom. 

In the first section of each chapter, 
the background and study of each 
character—much of which is based 
upon legend—is quite interesting, if a 
bit fantastic. 

After presenting the character study, 
the writer shows how the power of the 
risen Christ effects the change in the 
life of each individual. For example, in 
Chapter 1, the author shows how the 
prejudice of Simon Peter was overcome 
by the Power of Christ, thus making a 
changed man and a changed life to be 
effective and fruitful in the service of 
the Master. 

The writer bases his idea of the 
change effected in the particular life 
upon the power of God in Christ as a 
“creative act” of God. 

The reader will find this book both 
interesting and helpful, even though he 
may not accept all of the legendary 
studies presented.. Wynne C. Botiex. 


THE PASSION OF CHRIST 
A Study by Andreas Fibiger, trans- 
lated from the Danish by Olaf Lysnes. 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Pages 293. Price, $2.00. 


Pastors and people alike will find 
this book devotionally profitable, for 
a truly spiritual heart and mind speak 
through it. Its fifty-six short chapters, 
dealing with the events of Holy Week, 
read easily, the thought flowing along 
with just enough swirls and eddies in 
the stream to lend added interest. 

These are not formal sermons but 
rather meditations of a conversational 
character reflecting sound scholarship 
and a rich Biblicism, with many cross 
references. They are sermonically sug- 


gestive, simple in expression, and 
warmly evangelical. The translation, 
while admirably smooth, retains the 
spirit of the original writer and his lan- 
guage. Illustrations from life are fre- 
quent, as are the applications to life. 
Numerous and apposite quotes are 
made from the related devotional writ- 
ings of Beck and Brorson, Kingo, Krag, 
and others. 

The character studies are strong and 
reveal a pastor’s understanding of men 
and motives. The author, 1868-1937, 
was for nearly thirty years pastor of 
Elias Church, Copenhagen. He wrote 
much, but was very active also in evan- 
gelistic and Inner Mission endeavors. 

Though faithful, the unrhymed and 
unmetrical translations of hymn stanzas 
and religious verses fail to carry the 
force of the originals and constitute the 
only unsatisfying element in the trans- 
lator’s work. Henry H. BacceEr. 


THE SONG OF AINO 


By O. K. Lundeberg. Augsburg 
Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pages 158. Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Olav K. Lundeberg, graduate of 
St. Olaf College, now associate pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages at Duke 
University, has written two _ stories, 
“The Enchanted Valley,” published sev- 
eral years ago, and “The Song of Aino,” 
published recently, both of interest to 
Lutherans. Both are copiously illus- 
trated and reasonably priced. 

The characters of “The Enchanted 
Valley” are Norwegians and the scene 
is laid a hundred years ago in Telemark. 
The scene of “The Song of Aino” is 
Minnesota. The time of the latter is 
less remote, but so unknown is the 
background, “a wedge-shaped tract 
called the Arrowhead, bordering Lake 
Superior and adjoining Canada,” that 
the story impresses us with the same 
enchantment. A beautiful country, once 
the resort of lumbermen, and, after the 
trees were cut, the promised land of 
emigrants, it is now called New Fin- 
land. 

The heroine, Aino, whose mother is 
dead, is brought up by her father and 
Anni, the housekeeper. Both wisely 
allow the little girl to have the liberty 
granted usually only to boys. Sound 
in health, talented, lovely in spirit, she 
is their delight. Eventually she mar- 
ries the Finnish exile who became a 


Books reviewed in this department 
may be obtained from the United Lu- 
theran Publication House, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pupil in her school in order to learn 
English. 

Dr. Lundeberg has spared no pains 
to present correctly the details of Fin- 
nish life. Not the least attractive figure 
is the Lutheran pastori, beloved by his 
scattered flock. 

The reviewer suggests to our Lu- 
theran colleges and seminaries the fol- 
lowing title for a thesis, or more than 
one thesis: A critical bibliography of 
fiction describing the Lutheran im- 
migrant and his life. In such a bib- 
liography “The Song of Aino” should 
find an honored place. . 

Exsig SINGMASTER LEWARS. 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


By Angus Dun. Harper & Bros., New 
York, N. Y. Pages 148. Price, $1.50. — 


This is the Presiding Bishop’s Book | 
for Lent, 1942. As such, it is written | 
expressly for laymen of the Episcopal 
Church .. . “to help ordinary people to. 
pray and worship more truly.” Each) 
chapter is a week’s Lenten study. The 
author considers the Nature of Wor- 
ship, the Approach in Worship, Prayer, 
the Church, Forms and Liturgy, the’ 
Sacrament, and Worship in Life. . .| 
though not under those me 
headings. 

In thinking of an average | 
studying this volume chapter by chap- 
ter, it occurred to the reviewer that 
this plan is one we might do well to 
follow. Pastors complain of the lack of 
appreciation of the thought and pur- 
pose behind the forms and expression 
of our public worship. A volume like 
this (whether it be devoted to worship 
or some other helpful subject), writ-— 
ten expressly for lay Lenten study, and 
recommended by a specialist in the 
field in our church, would be of real — 
value in offsetting this lack of appre- 
ciation. i 

All in all, the book is one for close 
study. More is said by allusion and 
suggestive imagery than actually stated. 
Too hasty a reading will produce the 
same results as overindulgence in 
whipped cream. The style is unusually 
clear, the vocabulary simple and un- 
derstandable. Those who have an ap- 
preciation of the historic forms and ex- 
pressions of worship will find it worth- 
while reading. Witi1am M. Horn, © 


WINDOWS ON LIFE 

By Carl Heath Kopf. The Macmillay 
Company, New York. 1941. Pages 25& 
Price, $2.00. 


This is not a book of sermons or eve! 
meditations. The chapters are brie 
totaling thirty-nine, and are narrative 
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told by a fascinating story teller. In 
brief preface the author states, 
en parables and essays are written 
primarily for the people who think they 
have lost interest in religion, in the 
ope that ancient truth may answer 
some of our modern questions.” 
Dedicating the book to the Mount 
Vernon Congregational Church in Bos- 
ton, “because she has loaned me a 
Window on Beacon Street to look 
through and to dream through,” the 
title is descriptive of the theme. Pic- 
evans and portraying life in the every- 
day experiences as seen by one who 
has a bifocal vision, he not only sees 
what many see, but he sees more. With 
vivid imagination and arresting appli- 
cation he flashes upon our awareness 
the very things so many pass by with- 
‘out interest. The narratives are not 
provincial. They carry the reader from 
‘Maine tto California, from Montana to 
‘Florida. For the reader who has trav- 
eled his trails, it is like retracing the 
journey to see again with better vision. 
_ The book is invigorating, stimulating 
because of its many illustrations, and 
easy to read. To use a popular trade 
slogan, reading “Windows on Life” is 
like the pause that refreshes. A book 
which young and old can enjoy. 
| If one were to seek for faults they 
might be found in the fact that some 
of the essays seem a bit forced, with a 
stretched application losing spon- 
\taneity; or that the religion in it is a 
bit too rosy where Christianity has 
‘more of the crimson hue of blood. 
ALFRED O. FRANK. 
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THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR 


| A Series of Twelve Sermons Con- 
‘cerning Sin. By Costen J. Harrell. 
| Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, New York- 
| peerille. Pages 178. Price, $1.75. 


: 
| A smoothly-written appeal for the 
proper understanding of sin—its conse- 
quences, its victims, its attractiveness, 
its vulnerability before Christ and Him 
alone. Costen Harrell selects and cata- 
| logues sinners as those who await the 
“touch of Christ to awaken their slum- 
bering faith and reinstate them in the 
old ways” (page 97). They are “poten- 
tial sons of God” (page 97). “We can 
never tell what hidden currents run in 
the soul of the worst of sinners” (page 
169). “No person’s condition is hope- 
pe as long as he clings to God” (page 
of axiomatic speech, this au- 
thor’s work carries a rare picturesque 
quality. The Bible characters delineated 
are carefully reproduced with respect 
their Biblical settings, and their hu- 
qualities made as real as those of 
struggler with sin today. 
of the chapter headings in this 


book appropriate for Lent are: “The 
Roots of Sin,” “The Lost,” “When Vir- 
tue Becomes a Fault,” “A Man of Af- 
fairs and a Sinner,” “The Gambler’s 
Passion,” and “Holding On.” 

ERNEST TONSING. 


MAKER OF MEN 
By Sherwood Eddy. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1941. Pages 141. 
Price, $1.50. 


This industrious writer of books has 
taken advantage of the present war sit- 
uation to reproduce and combine two 
former volumes, Maker of Men and 
Suffering and the War, which were 
issued during World War I, but are 
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now out of print. The author’s plan is 
quite praiseworthy, since he believed 
he had something to say then, and the 
present situation invites the same treat- 
ment, 

Mr. Eddy is always interesting, if not 
always convincing. In this instance, 
however, he will be helpful to a cer- 
tain class of more thoughtful readers 
in presenting the service and person 
ot Jesus Christ.. It is hard to visualize 
for it a large reading in the army’s 
rank and file because of its phrase- 
ology. Mr. Eddy is a man of many en- 
thusiasms. In this new volume he pre- 
sents in a chapter on immortality his 
experiences and observations of psy- 
chical research as a support of the 
doctrine. Jutius F. SEEBACH. 


OPEN LETTERS 


“REASONED REPENTING” 
February 9, 1942 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

THE statements under the sub-title, 
“Reasoned Repenting,”’ on the page of 
the “Across the Desk” items in the 
February 4 issue of THe LUTHERAN ac- 
curately presented a view of the “why” 
of our nation’s suffering and tribulation 
through the current world crisis. How- 
ever, it was the presentation of but one 
viewpoint. Undoubtedly the writer 
would grant as much or more weight 
to the following view, but he did fail 
to mention it. And in the light of the 
text it is but fair that we remove the 
mote from our own eye before we seek 
to remove the splinter from our neigh- 
bor’s. 

The writer stated that “there are not 
logical arguments for the contention 
that the nations contending for free 
institutions are undergoing divine pun- 
ishment.” That may well be; but are 
we certain that in the past our quest 
for free institutions has not been a guise 
from beneath which we have sought 
institutions of license instead? Are we 
certain that our democratic ideology as 
we have practiced it has not been a 
cover under which we have sought the 
unrestrained satisfaction of our indi- 
vidual wants, desires, lusts, ad in- 
finitum? We thus may have gone as 
far toward an extreme as autocracy 
does to another extent in retarding 
God’s quest for the full development 
of the human personality. God’s peo- 
ple are to be an army united in effort, 
and not a mob, each member of which 
has his own end in view. 

Perhaps we are not being punished 
and are but a cog in the role “of the 
establishment of more equity upon the 
earth.” But let us first be sure that 
equity is established according to God’s 
plan among ourselves before we seek 
to be masters in the field beyond our 


own boundaries. We must have a pos- 
itive direction toward which all work 
in unity, and not the helter skelter in- 
dividualism which we have made of our 
institutions. Under current conditions 
we are learning what it means and 
what is required of each of us in a 
united effort. It may be that God has 
found it necessary to make experience 
the best teacher for our nation. A 
shrewd estimate of our own function- 
ings and ends sought in the establish- 
ment of what so many lightly call “free 
institutions” in this land could make 
punishment even an acceptable basis 
upon which we are suffering. 

Our prayers may also be prefaced 
with a sincere plea for forgiveness, in 
contention to our writer’s view, in that 
we have transgressed in our lack of 
giving. Who is able to say if our for- 
eign missions budget had been met and 
been expanded whether today we would 
be battling heathen? Now that which 
we have failed to give is being required 
of us. We now must support the forces 
which are required to beat heathenism 
into passivity. God must again turn to 
that good teacher, Experience, to show 
us that “Unto whom much has been 
given, of him much shall be required.” 

In accordance with the quotation of 
our writer, a very striking lesson is 
brought to our mind when Job ex- 
claimed, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and in my flesh I shall see God.” 
It is this: Job was finally beaten into 
humility and submission as in com- 
parison with his former arrogance and 
dogmatism with regard to his faithful- 
ness to God and all that God com- 
manded and demanded of him. He now 
lived in the light of God’s will entirely 
and solely as compared with his former 
life in accordance with what he HIM- 
SELF thought to be God’s will. 

G. E. Wick. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
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After the Heyer P. attern 


BOARD OF AMERICAN MISSIONS CONTINUES PIONEER IDEALS 
OF MINISTERING TO NEW COMMUNITIES OF LUTHERANS 


By E. A. Tappert, 39 East 35th St.,. New York 


“As we have therefore opportunity,” 
was written to believers in Galatia; 
thus St. Paul qualifies a Christian’s 
duty to do good unto the household of 
faith. Opportunity there must be: 
without it the best will and the greatest 
zeal would be frustrated. But as a rule 
it is not the lack of opportunity, but 
the lack of zeal and good will, which 
frustrates God’s purpose of salvation to 
all men. 

In the past few months we have 
heard a great deal of Father Heyer in 
connection with the Centennial of our 
India Mission. However, it should not 
be forgotten that long before Heyer 
went to India as the first missionary 
to a foreign country he had qualified 
for this service by a long period of 
distinguished home mission service, 
and that after he had returned from 
India he re-entered the home mission 
field, aged in years and experience, but 
young in heart, with a burning zeal. 


125 Years Ago 

Upon request of Timothy Alden, first 
president of Alleghany College, John 
Christian Frederick Heyer was sent to 
western Pennsylvania as a traveling 
missionary. His appointment was for 
three months, and his compensation 
was to be one hundred dollars, part of 
which he was to collect from the con- 
gregations. This was in 1817. With 
much difficulty he reached Crawford 
and Erie Counties, where he was to 
serve four congregations—Erie, French 
Creek, Meadeville and Conneaut Lake. 
In Erie services were held in the 
schoolhouse; French Creek had a frame 
church; in Meadeville the Court House 
was used; and in Conneaut Lake the 
dwelling of John Braun. At Meade- 
ville Court House he was asked to 
preach in English, and he did it. Prob- 
ably this was the first English Lu- 
theran sermon preached to a Lutheran 
group in western Pennsylvania. 

Before the three months were up his 
congregations elected him unanimously, 
and Alleghany College offered him the 
chair of German and French. This he 
declined. In order to endow his parish 
after the European fashion, he tried to 
acquire a farm of forty acres with 
buildings, and to finance this project he 
organized the women into a Ladies’ 
Aid, with monthly dues of one pound 
of butter, which at twelve cents a pound 
and with more than 100 women par- 
ticipating would produce a tidy sum for 
this purpose. Unfortunately, he could 
not stay to complete the work. Synod 


at its next meeting sent him to Cum- 
berland, Md. 


Three Churches in Pittsburgh 


Space does not permit us to go into - 


details of his home mission career. In 
1831 we find him in Somerset; in 1837 
the synod sent him to Pittsburgh, there 
to establish an English Lutheran 
Church. Instead of one, he established 
three strong churches: the First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church with Lutherans 
who preferred the English language; 
the First German Lutheran Church, 
now Missouri Synod, with Lutherans 
who were dissatisfied with the union- 
ism in the Smithfield Street Church; 
St. John’s on the North Side. His sal- 
ary amounted to $500, of which the 
congregations paid $300, the synod $200. 
From here he entered the Foreign Mis- 
sion service. After his final return 
from India he did the most arduous 
mission work in Minnesota, especially 
around New Ulm, suffering hardships 
and privations which many a young 
man in our day would not dare to un- 
dergo. He was a home missionary par 
excellence, well in line with such 
pioneers as John Casper Stoever and 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. He was 
a man of vision, and rarely undertook 
anything that did not pan out well. 
Most of the places which he served in 
their infancy are growing and flourish- 
ing today. He had an opportunity, and 
he made the best of it. 


Farther North 

The mission field, which in many re- 
spects is very similar to that of Father 
Heyer 100 years ago, and an oppor- 
tunity which is just as important, is our 
mission in Canada. How similar are the 
conditions under which our mission- 
aires must labor! How almost identical 
the problems with which they are con- 
fronted! Schoolhouses and dwellings 
must serve as places of worship, until 
a modest chapel can be erected; the 
pastor must reside in the primitive 
dwelling of one of the colonists, until 
some benevolent friend provides the 
means for the erection of a parsonage. 
Father Heyer tried to acquire a farm, 
the proceeds of which were to sup- 
port the work in Crawford and Erie 
Counties. We have two weak and 
isolated parishes in the Peace River 
District of Alberta, both of which we 
have provided with a farm to speed 
their self-support. We still have to 
learn from Heyer to set the women to 
work to pay for the farm with butter; 


we have found two kind-hearted ladies 
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instead who furnished the means. Soon — 


no more mission funds will be needed 


for the support of these two missions. 


We could do the same in other cases, 
if we had the means. It pays in the end. 

In one respect we are better off than 
the Church was at the time of Heyer: 


we have more mission-minded men — 


and women to support the missionary 


on the field. Last summer one of our — 
missionaries in a big Canadian city was | 
in great distress; he had to move out — 


of his house and could not find another 
one that he could rent; so he moved 


his furniture into the church basement. — 


The heavy downpour of last fall flooded 


the basement; he had to get out. An | 
opportunity offered to purchase a good | 


house at a bargain, but where should 
the down payment come from? Here 
two kind ladies came to the rescue, 
and today the missionary is well 
housed, and nobody can raise his rent. 

Another problem confronted our St. 
Peter’s Church in Winnipeg, which had 
a very troublesome mortgage of $8,000, 


with interest at the rate of seven per 


cent. At this rate it was impossible to 
make payments on the principal, and 
the insurance company demanded pay- 
ment of a considerable sum as condi- 
tion to lowering the interest rate. What 
should we do? At this juncture we 


received payment of a bequest of $3,000, . 


which a departed friend of our Canadian 
missions has left us in her last will 
and testament. She had done much 


during her lifetime, but this bequest — 


was her crowning good deed; we used 


it in reducing the mortgage, and there- — 


by got an interest rate of four per cent 


and terms which our congregation can 


meet, all through the munificence of 
this sainted lady, and the expert serv- 


ices of Secretary Bowman of the | 


Church Extension Department. 


Seminary Chapel Greatly Needed 

There is one problem which must be 
settled in the near future; an old one 
that has lately become acute. It can be 
settled only with the generous support 
of our friends. It concerns a new 
church building at Saskatoon, Saskatch- 
ewan, the town where the university 
and our seminary are located. Dr. 
Willison described some time ago with 
what joy the seminary greeted the in-— 
stallation of a water system, for which 
it had waited for thirty long years. The 
seminary, growing each year in im-_ 
portance, is now provided with the’ 
fresh water from the Saskatchewan - 
River, but how about the Fountain of | 
Living Water? For thirty years our 
Lutheran group with the seminary and- 
university students have been waiting 
for a Lutheran church with equipment 
adequate for an educational center. 
There was a little frame building on a- 
dirt road, with chairs instead of pews, | 
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with a large stove in the center and un- 
ightly piping running through the 

ace; no room for Sunday school or 
ety meetings, a most undignified 
and uncomfortable chapel; it was so 
unattractive that students rarely paid 
a second call. The neighborhood grad- 
ually filled with Ukrainians, and when 
‘they desired to purchase the church, 
the congregation was advised to sell. 
After paying the debt there was about 
$150 left. A new and well-equipped 
church building is now an urgent 
necessity. The local group is too small 
to undertake the task unaided. It is a 
fine opportunity for some man or 
‘woman to erect a memorial for some 
loved one; it is a glorious opportunity 
to render a most glorious service, 
which will go on for years and years. 
Tt is possible, though not probable, that 
we will find a patron able and willing 
‘to undertake this task alone; but if one 
cannot do it, the large number of our 
friends can do it by united action; 
many drops finally make an ocean, and 
many smaller gifts will finally add up 
to a grand total that will give Saska- 
toon a church worthy of the name of 
the United Lutheran Church, and 
capable of serving our Lutheran youth 
at a place which is destined to have the 
greatest influence on the future of our 
beloved Church in the great Dominion 
of Canada. 

We close this appeal with a poem 
from an unknown author: 


I gazed upon the sea, and lo! ’twas 


dead 

Although by Hermon’s snow and Jor- 
dan fed. 

How came a fate so dire? The tale’s 
soon told: 


All that it got, it kept, and fast did hold. 

All tributary streams found here their 
grave 

Because the sea received, but never 
gave. 

O sea, that’s dead, teach me to know 
and feel 

That grasp and greed my doom would 
also seal. 

And help me, Lord, my best, my all to 


give, 3 
That aoe others bless, and like Thee 
ve. 


KATHARINE FAHS, R.N., 
FOUNDER 


_ (Continued from page 2) 


usually is, It has many times been a 
great comfort to me to know that if 
Miss Fahs said a thing I could depend 
upon it. In the hospital where our 
are proverbially wrong we are 
quite in the habit of depending-on Miss 
Fahs’ clock, and if by any accident it 
stops, we all feel ‘out of sorts.’ ” 
pe one about the hospital knows 
‘Miss Fahs’ Bible is to be depended 


upon, especially when she remarks, ‘My 
Bible says, ‘Beware of dogs,’ and woe 
to the dog that crosses the threshold of 
her office.” 

“Superintendents of training schools 
are known to be severe. Miss Fahs is 
no, exception. But letters that Miss 
Fahs receives from her graduate nurses 
are full of appreciation for what she 
did for them during their years of 
training.” 

Another article written by Dr. Kugler 
in 1914 entitled, “Miss Fahs’ Chair,” 
relates in most delightful manner Dr. 
Kugler’s experiences in taking over 
Miss Fahs’ office when after nine years 
in India without a furlough, Miss Fahs 
was persuaded to go to the hills for a 
vacation. The nine o’clock hour for 
morning tea and the 5.30 tea gave op- 
portunities for facing many problems 
with matrons, students and other call- 
ers. Regular meals were served within 
sight of her office. When the meal was 
over, each girl had to bring her bowl 
to Miss Fahs to show that she had 
eaten her food. 

The little organ, the hour for English 
prayers, the singing or the saying of 
grace at meals, and numerous other 
evidences of spiritual. guidance im- 
pressed those who came to the school. 
The Christian lives of the nurses whom 
she trained, are, however, the final 
proof of her real missionary influence. 


A Loving Friend 

Her eagerness to serve her Master 
continued to be her one passion. When 
she could no longer serve Him in India, 
she influenced hundreds of individuals 
here in the home Church and endeared 
herself to them. Attendance at conven- 
tions gave her opportunity frequently 
for a message of a minute or two. Miss 
Fahs knew how to give a real message 
in a minute. Frequently young women 
in reporting congresses or conventions 
remembered her short but telling words 
when they forgot major addresses. 

Several of her sayings became pro- 
verbial among her friends, especially 
among those in India. “And this too 
will pass away,’ and, “Count your 
blessings, name them one by one,” are 
remembered by many of her students. 
She herself, ‘however, said in Des 
Moines, “I haven’t counted my trials 
or my blessings—I let the Lord do the 
counting. (I never did like figures any- 
way.)” 

* * * * 

A funeral service for Miss Fahs was 
held February 14 at the National Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in which she died at the age 
of eighty-five. Another service took 
place in York, Pa., where she is buried 
beside her parents. At the service in 
Washington, the Rev. Harold Mumper, 
member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, paid tribute to her. The service 
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in York was in charge of Dr. J. B. 
Baker, pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, 
also a member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Dr. R. M. Dunkelberger rep- 
resented the India Mission and Dr. M. 
Edwin Thomas, the Board of Foreign 
Missions. Dr. Baker, at Miss Fahs’ own 
request to him several years ago asked 
those present at the burial to sing, 
“Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow,” while her body was being low- 
ered into the grave. Miss Fahs, in 
making her request said, “It will be 
fitting. When you are singing I shall 
be with my Lord.” 

More than a hundred nurses in India 
and elsewhere praise God for her life. 
Missionaries, patients, and others in 
India and a host of friends in America 
join with them in their praise. 

Dr. George Drach, Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, writes of 
her: “To her many friends in America, 
to her missionary fellow-workers and 
to the unnumbered patients in India 
to whom she ministered in body and 
soul, she was the embodiment of such 
women as the woman of whom Jesus 
said: ‘She hath done what she could 
... this also that she hath done, shall 
be spoken of for a memorial of her.’” 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


located on Staten Island, N. Y., will 
receive a residuary share, estimated in 
the neighborhood of $10,000, through 
the will of the late Albert K. Buhl of 
Staten Island, for many years a friend 
of the college. 

Wagener College, Richmond Memorial 
Hospital, Dreyfus Foundation, and 
Ascension Church, Staten Island, will 
divide the residuary estate equally. 

An entering February class of thirty- 
one students has doubled the registra- 
tion totals of the previous year, accord- 
ing to reports made by Miss Virginia 
Mackoy, registrar. 

The Jubilee and Dreyfus Competitive 
Scholarship Examinations will be held 
Saturday, March 28; at 9.00 A. M., at 
Wagner College. 

The Jubilee awards are given each 
year to one boy and one girl high school 
graduate who are members of the Lu- 
theran Church. 

The Dreyfus Scholarships are open to 
students of chemistry who are grad- 
uates of the public elementary and high 
schools of Fremont, Ohio, and Staten 
Island. Established by Mrs. L. A. Drey- 
fus in memory of her husband, Dr. 
Louis A. Dreyfus, they do not impose 
any racial or religious restrictions. 
Subjects covered in the competitive ex- 
aminations include English, reading 
comprehension, social studies, chem- 
istry, mathematics through intermediate 
algebra, and a foreign language. 
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Synod of Ohio Teun 


LARGE REGISTRATION AT OHIO PASTORS’ CONVENTION 
Many Pastoral Changes and Rededications 


OnE of the established institutions in 
Ohio Pastors’ Convention, held the last 
week of January each year in the 
Memorial Hall at Columbus. In recent 
years, the registration has listed around 
one thousand ministers of all Protestant 
denominations who attend all or part 
of the four-day sessions. The theme for 
the twenty-third convention was 
“Evangelism Reaching the Unreached.” 
Among the speakers were such men 
as Halford Luccock, Roy L. Smith, 
Ralph Sockman, Hornell Hart, George 
W. Crane, Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron and 
Oscar F. Blackwelder. No one can at- 
tend these meetings without being in- 
spired and more eager to increase his 
own effectiveness. The convention is 
sponsored by the Ohio Council of 
Churches and Religious Education, 
which also promotes the annual Prince 
of Peace Contest. The finals in this 
contest are held at one of the morning 
sessions. The first prize is a four-year 
college scholarship plus a cash award 
to be paid during the college course. 
The Council publishes its own monthly 
paper with news of its activities in all 
departments of co-operative enterprise. 


Superintendent Xander 

E. Clyde Xander, D.D., for the past 
nine years pastor of First Church, 
Springfield, has been called by the ex- 
ecutive board of synod to become 
Superintendent of Home Missions in 
Ohio, to succeed the late Dr. M. I. 
Powell. Dr. Xander has been a mem- 
ber of the Home Mission Board for a 
number of years, and was president of 
the Board at the time of his call. He 
will take up his duties March 1 with 
headquarters in the synodical office in 
Columbus. 


In a contest held recently to find an 
appropriate name for the new syn- 
odical Youth Camp, the name “Camp 
Mowana,” proposed by the Rev. James 
L. Keyser, was selected. Mowana is the 
name of an Indian youth, and means 
“he that seeketh.” According to the 
“Legend of Wowassa,” he was the 
young warrior who climbed to the peak 
of “The Mountain of the Chieftain,” 
thereby gaining the right to become 
the next chief of his tribe. It was from 
that point that he could see the Vision 
Splendid of fertile valleys that would 
provide a home of peace and content- 
ment for his people. 

In addition to the annual Boys’ Camp 
and the Girls’ Camp which will be held 
at Camp Mowana this summer, a 
Youth Camp will be conducted for 


By Cart A. DriscoLu 


young people over seventeen. Their 
purpose will be Bible study and work 
on. improving the lodge and grounds 
of the 17-acre wooded camp. 


Recent Pastoral Changes 

Many pastoral changes have taken 
place in recent months. At present 
there are eleven vacancies in the Ohio 
Synod, with a class of ten seniors in 
Hamma Seminary to supply Ohio and 
several other states. Changes in pas- 
torates since October 1941 are as fol- 
lows: 


The Rev. M. Paul Paetznick from Lucas 
Parish to Christ Church, Carey. 

The Rev. Paul Laughner from Convoy 
to St. Paul’s, Leetonia. 

The Rev. Russell J. Olsen from Johns- 
town, Pa., to Bethany, Toledo. 

The Rev. Homer H. Creager from Mil- 
lersburg to First Lutheran, Barber- 
ton. 

The Rev. James L. Keyser, from Orr- 
ville to Chaplain of the Boys’ Indus- 
trial School, Lancaster. 

The Rev. Paul Erney from Grace, 
Springfield, to Pershing, Ind. 

The Rev. R. A. Rasmussen from Darr- 
town to Edinburgh, Ind. 

The Rev. W. Carl Satre from North 
Austin, Chicago, during the absence 
of Dr. Otterbein, to Augsburg, Toledo. 

The Rev. John E. Hofer from Jeromes- 
ville to Convoy. 

The Rev. Oswald E. Goerner from 
Portland, Ind., to Lucas Parish. 

The Rey. Paul Bressler from Vandalia 
to Germantown. 

The Rev. Knox R. Roberts from Nevada 
to Millersburg. 


The Rev. Benjamin Westenbarger, 
retired, a member of the Ohio Synod for 
twenty-seven years, has transferred to 
the California Synod. 


Included in plans of the Parish and 
Church School Board for this spring 
will be a twelve-point tour of Ohio by 
Mrs. Mabel Fenner in the interests of 
Children of the Church. The meetings 
are planned for the period of April 21 
to May 2. 


Please Notify Pastor Weihl 

In addition to the thousands of civ- 
ilians employed at Wright and Patter- 
son Fields, center of the United States 
Air Corps, there are many soldiers. 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church in Osborn 
ministers to the service men of both 
fields and also a N. Y. A. Camp lo- 
cated near Dayton. The congregation, 
under the able leadership of the Rev. 
Paul H. Weihl, has set up an organiza- 


tion for this service, but must depend ~ 
on notification from pastors to ascer= — 
tain the Lutheran men in these places. — 
You will do him a service as well as 
perform a duty to your boys, if you 
have any stationed here, to contact 
Pastor Weihl at 30 S. Maple St., Osborn, 
Ohio. 


Southern Conference 

Pastors of the Southern Conference — 
met in St. John’s Church, Dayton, © 
February 4 for their annual Pre-Lenten — 
Retreat. Beginning at 10.00 A. M. with © 
the Matin Service and sermon by R. A, | 
Albert, D.D., the day’s program in- — 
cluded three papers. The Rev. Frank © 
Secrist discussed “The Significance of | 
Lent.” Dr. Joseph Sittler presented a — 
paper on “How Shall We Deepen Our | 
People’s Appreciation of Lent?” George | 
W. Miley, D.D., president of synod, 
gave helpful advice on, “The Pastor's 
Devotional Life.” The final service of 
the day was the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. The Rev. John T. Keister, _ 
Jr., chaplain for the retreat, preached | 
the sermon. . 


December 14 was a happy day for | 
Zion Church, St. Paris, when a re- | 
dedication service was held after ex- | 
tensive improvements had been made 
on the property. The Rev. George F. | 
Dittmar, pastor of the church, preached | 
the sermon. The improvements, cost- | 
ing $1,700, included the remodeling of 
the tower roof, installation of a new | 
basement room, new furnace, new car- _ 
pet in the aisles and chancel, painting © 
and redecorating the entire interior. 


An Unusual Record | 

Burning the mortgage is a great | 
event in any church. That was the oc- 
casion that brought the people of St. | 
Paul’s, Springfield, together on the 
afternoon of January 11. Organized in | 
a sawdust floored tabernacle in 1918, | 


St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Ohio 


the congregation built their present 
brick edifice in 1922 at a cost, exclud- 
ing all donated labor, of $18,000. In” 
the twenty-four years of her history, 
the congregation has been served two- | 
thirds of the time by student- or part- | 
time pastors. Although the pulpit has” 


vacant for a year, this rural con- 

tion of over 100 communing mem- 
ers continues to pay her benevolence 
full, and already has sent three of 
her sons into the gospel ministry, one 
of whom is your correspondent. Dr. 
TA. Kantonen of Hamma Seminary 
is supplying the congregation at pres- 
ent. The next project of the church 
will be to build a parsonage on ground 
donated next to the church for that 


purpose. 


A beautiful Children’s Chapel has 
been added to the equipment of the 
Lewisburg Church, George Getter, 
D.D., pastor. The chapel was dedicated 
Sunday evening, January 4. 


_ Dedication services will be held soon 
in St. John’s Church, London, the Rev. 
Andrew Schilling pastor. A new base- 
ment and structure have been added 
to the edifice, increasing its dimensions 
from 28 x 46 to 31 x 70 feet. This ad- 
dition, costing $7,500, was begun last 
September in a church that was long 
nelieved to be an unproductive field. 
The pastor and people are to be con- 
gratulated on this splendid achieve- 
ment. The remodeled building now has 
a large chancel, a pastor’s study, and 
sufficient classrooms. Chimes for the 
aew Hammond organ were the gift of 
Mr. Herbert Keyes. 

_E. Clyde Xander, newly appointed 
Superintendent of Home Missions, will 
oreach the dedicatory sermon, and 
George W. Miley, president of synod, 
oreached the Ash Wednesday sermon. 


Among other churches making im- 
orovements at this time are two Spring- 
field churches. Trinity congregation 
ander the leadership of the Rev. D. J. 
Jhiman, and Calvary Church, the Rev. 
Joseph Dando pastor, are undergoing 
oxtensive repairs. Their rededication 


services will be held in the near future. 
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Nhe Top of Hei 


By E. C. Do.Berr 


Fesruary 16, traveling over icy roads 
and through rain and fog, the pastors 
gathered at Mt. Carroll, the western- 

st church of the Northern Confer- 
ence of the Illinois Synod, for their an- 
ual Pre-Lenten Retreat. Even those 
who traveled more than a hundred 
niles felt it was worth while, as they 

ned to Dr. H. Grady Davis of the 
‘Mitago Seminary talk seriously about 

‘Own personal “Design for Victory.” 
‘am anxious,” he said, “that the 
hurch shall maintain itself in a posi- 

n to insist that no peace be attained 
mich demands for the so-called vic- 

what is not granted the vanquished, 
way of freedom and opportunity. 


We must not take for ourselves what 
we are not willing for all men to have, 
lest we really lose the war.” And, 
“knowing certainly that the world after 
the war will not be a perfect world, the 
utmost I can bring myself to hope for 
—and this would be a victory indeed— 
is that the Gospel shall have free course 
and not be bound, and that there be 
freedom to proclaim it in every na- 
tion.” We had listened to the Rev. Fred 


Rev. E. C. 
Dolbeer, 
the most recent 
addition to 
The Lutheran’s 
News Letter 
Staff 


A. Millhouse, pastor of Messiah Church, 
Rockford, in the Communion sermon, 
depict for us the manner of man each 
is when he looks in the mirror, but 
which he forgets when he turns away. 
The picture was not flattering, neither 
was it hopeless; but we were all hum- 
bled with the thought, “This is the man 
our people see. Do they see Christ in 
us?” The Rev. Alfred H. Stone, pastor 
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of Amity Churen, Lena, gave a search- 
ing devotional talk on “The Lonely 
God,” Who is asking, “When the Son 
of man cometh, will He find faith in 
the earth?” 


“War Time” and Church 
Attendance 

When preachers gather it is a fore- 
gone conclusion that they will talk 
preachers’ business, which is of course, 
the business of the Church. On this oc- 
casion the item of interest was how 
the change to “war time” affected the 
attendance. Most pastors with rural 
membership expected the change to 
affect their attendance, since, as they 
put it, “The cows and the dew prefer 
sun time.” In this great dairy section 
the coming and going of farmers is just 
about regulated by the cows. Pastor 
Dolbeer told of visiting a farm last week 
where the farmer invited him to see 
his Shorthorn cattle, of which he was 
justly proud. The pastor said, “I see 
you prefer beef to dairy cattle.” The 
farmer replied, “I have heard that the 
only difference between a man in the 
penitentiary and a dairy farmer is that 
the man in the penitentiary does not 
have to milk cows.” However, few of 
the churches found it necessary to 
adjust the time of services, and in a few 
weeks it will be light at both ends of 
the day. Dr. O. G. Beckstrand, of Trin- 
ity Church, Rockford, and others, found 


The Common Service Book fo Select 


asa Confirmation Gift 


The newly confirmed and young people generally are best served by present- 
ing them with one of the small word or large word leather bindings. Girls gener- 
ally prefer the Small Word Edition as these can be carried conveniently in hand 
or handbag—No. 511, No. 512, No. 513 or No. 514. The Small Word India Paper 
Edition, No. 571, is a favorite on account of its light weight and small bulk. Boys 
are interested in these same Small Word Edition bindings or the Large Word Edi- 
tion bindings—No. 522, No. 523 or No. 524, 


No. 511 Engadine Levant, limp, round corners, 
red under gold edges, back title and side 
I H S monogram and cross in gold, silk head- 
SERGRCISS TPAIASE UNRATED a scp rusts cnalind sunartwetioontsdevesena $2.25 


No. 512 Pebbled Calf, limp, round corners, red 
under gold edges, back title and side IHS 
monogram and cross in gold, silk headbands 
SRRNE EME RON 9 css race haleva Otis duce endrorentaes syarvhsak sane $2.75 


No. 513 Full Morocco, limp, round corners, gold 
roll, red under gold edges, back title and side 
cross in gold, silk headbands and marker..$3.50 


No. 514 Full Morocco, two volumes with slip- 
cover, limp, round corners, red under gold 
edges, back title and side cross in gold, silk 
headbands and Markey .......cccccsceeeeseeeeereeen $4.50 


No. 571 Persian Morocco, semi-fiexible, round 
corners, red under gold edges, silk sewed, 
back and side titles and side I H S monogram 
in gold, silk headbands and marker .... $3.75 


No. 522 Black Leather, limp, round corners, red 
under gold edges, back title and I H §S side 
monogram in gold, silk headbands and goa 

2.50 


No. 523 American Morocco, limp, round corners, 
red under gold edges, back title and side cross 
in gold, silk headbands and marker ........ $3.00 


No. 524 Persian Morocco, limp, round corners, 
gold roll, back title in gold, silk man ierr 
ANG MAFKE|T 2...00.ecccccescecssesvssecnscesevensssnsseseensees $3.75 
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(CO-EDUCATIONAL) 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 


“Dedicated to Christian Scholarship” 


WAR-TIME ACCELERATION PROGRAM—by which 
students may graduate in three years instead of four, 
by attending additional eight-week short term each 


year. 


SHORT TERM—June 15 to August 8, 1942 
FRESHMEN and upper class students admitted to 


Short Term, June 15, 1942. 


Liberal Arts (A.B.) Business and Commercial 


Studies (B.S.) Music (B.S.) 


Also Specialized War-Time Subjects. 
For full information write for special bulletin. 


G. MORRIS SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


Gows for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


JOM HAL INC Saew con 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


CHURCH 
PAINTING 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


3561 W. Fullerton 
hicago 


Pulpit GOWNS 
Pulpit 

Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly low prices. State your 

needs. Catalog, samples on re- 

quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


*| Studio 3 


R.GEISSLER. INC. 


AVE, NEAR 10 & ST. NEW 


Cluck ao in 


Tne swath! 


GAGANS 


HIGHLAND: ILLINOIS * Depiu, 


< 


‘tas FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N: J. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


| 
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_AL TAR FU /RNISHING s a _DESIGNS SUBMITTED _ 


Seibert Hall 


that. the seven-day defense work pro- 
gram in factories and government 
ordnance depots had appreciably af- 
fected attendance at church services, 
and wondered if in time it might not 
be found wiser to give men their ac- 
customed day of rest and worship. 
(See page 17) 


Rockford Church Free of Debt 
And here is Messiah Church at Rock- 
ford, whose pastor happily reports that 
the church, organized in 1925, of which 
the Rev. Fred A. Millhouse has been 
pastor since 1929, and now having a 
membership of more than 400, is en- 
tirely free of debt. In September the 
last note on the church annex was 
burned; in December the remainder of 
the debt on the parsonage was cleared; 
and the last day of the year $900 was 
sent to the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety in complete payment of their loan. 
Immediately a fund was started for the 
large church building to stand on the 
corner of their beautiful lot in West 
Rockford, with all such funds to be 
placed in defense bonds. Pastor Mill- 
house received an increase in salary. 


Over in the east section of Rockford, 
Pastor A., E. Kreppert says that Cal- 
vary Church has raised nearly $14,000 
of a fund to complete their church 
structure, by erecting the superstruc- 
ture. The congregation has worshiped 
in the basement since 1923. Pastor 
Kreppert was also given an increase in 
salary. 


An interesting story comes from Mt. 
Morris, where the beloved pastor, 
C. H. Hightower, D.D., is slowly re- 
covering from his illness. His congre- 
gation, in order to relieve their pastor, 
wrote the sum of $1,100 in the budget 
for 1942 for pulpit supply. Under the 
leadership of a layman like Gerald 
Powers, widely known for his service 
in the Luther League, now in the 
Brotherhood, this congregation over- 
subscribed its quota for the Seminary 
Campaign, and met all other obliga- 
tions in full. 


Thoughtful Christian Stewards 

The Nachusa Home, reports the Rey. 
Leroy Weihe, superintendent, now is 
caring for 56 children, and was the 
recipient during the past year of a be- 
quest of $16,500 from the estate of Ed- 
ward A. Blackman, deceased, a resident 
of Dixon. 


January 19 a Laymen’s Banquet was 
held in St. John’s Church with more 
than 350 laymen present from Amer- 
ican Lutheran churches of Sterling 
and Rock Falls, and St. John’s, as a 
step toward better understanding be- 
tween branches of the Lutheran Church. 
We at Mt. Carroll are doing a little 
something along that line. April 28, 
Salem congregation, a church of the 
Missouri Synod located about three) 
miles out of town, will show in our) 
church in Mt. Carroll the new Missouri. 
Synod picture, “The Power of God.” 


Just now we are congratulating 
Augsburg Church, Toledo, on securing 
as successor to Dr. George Miley, now 
president of the Ohio Synod, the Rev. 
Carl Satre, native of Rockford, grad-| 
uate of Carthage, pastor at Lena, act- 
ing pastor at North Austin, Chicago, 
during the convalescence of Dr. F. W. 
Otterbein; president of the Carthage 
College Board, member of the Seminary 
Merger Committee; Lutheran contact) 
man for army work in Chicago. i 


Be Venange Sam | 


Work and Interest of Lay 
Members Recognized 


By L. W. Rupp 


PERSONALITIES begin this letter, giv- 
ing attention to names of lay workers) 
who appear in news items now on the) 
desk. We see the name of William 
Knoch St. Luke’s, Saxonburg. Mr) 
Knoch has pledged himself to pay one- 
half of the remaining congregational 
debt, which is $2,800. When the dono 
returns from Florida some time after 
Easter, mortgage burning celebrations) 
will be arranged. The Pittsburgh Synoc 
is proud of the record made by St 
Luke’s, a village church, for Saxonburg 
is not a large place, merely a smal 
Butler County community. The debt 
which is now fully covered, was in- 
curred in 1927 at the building of the 
splendid stone church at a cost 0 
$60,000. The parsonage was built i 
1928 at a cost of $6,500, and that deb 
was cleared in 1940. In December thi 
Ladies’ Aid redecorated the Sunda’ 
school rooms and basement. meanwhil 
St. Paul’s, Sarver, in the same parisk 
continues the extensive improvement 
which have been under way for th 
past eleven years, the present step t 
be installation of a high-grade organ. 


i. 


ax 
farch 4, 1942 

From the English Lutheran Church, 
Mate the Rev. Philip W. Seiber- 
ing pastor (another Butler County 
arish), are given names of workers 
a programs for children, the type 
f workers not sufficiently pub- 
ized, therefore in this instance worthy 
£ comment: Mrs. Cal Hubbard, Be- 
inners’ and Primary Superintendent; 
Irs. Fred Buehler and staff, leaders of 
he Children of the Church; Miss Sarah 
joyer, director of the Junior Choir; 
nd “a friend of the congregation from 


he community” who has presented this 
heir with twenty robes and white 
urplices. 

Trinity, McKeesport, the Rev. Nor- 
aan Kieffer pastor, rejoices in the elec- 
ion of a faithful member, Carl Bechtol, 
9 City Council. Mr. Bechtol has been 
member of Trinity since 1919, and a 
aember of the church council since 
928. McKeesport is a city of nearly 
0,000. 


Lay activity is listed in items from 
ne McKean Parish, the Rev. R. S. 
jhultz pastor. There funds from the 
{dam Laver legacy, with other money, 
ave enabled St. Peter’s Church to put 
_modernly equipped basement under 
he church. The men, led by Mr. Harry 
7olkman, donated the labor. The im- 
rovements double the value of the 
roperty. Mr. and Mrs. Grant Cum- 
vings have donated land for parking 
pace. 


: While up in Erie Conference we drop 
a. at Bethesda Home for Children, 
feadville. Superintendent R. W. Yeany 
eports the 125 children well remem- 
ered at Christmas. He also comments 
n the fact that certain building fund 
bligations fall due in July, reminding 
riends of Bethesda of a duty to be 
ared for at once. 


The people of St. Andrew’s, Browns- 
ille, having completed the exterior of 
heir new building, are ncw undertak- 
ng to finish the interior. Shortly be- 
ore Christmas they plastered the walls 
f the nave; wainscoting will be added 
oon, and “pews before Easter.” These 
eople boast that they have the most 
conomically built new church in the 
ittsburgh Synod. Net cost to date of 
oth building and contents is under 
10,000; they budget the balance to hold 
he final cost at $12,000! 


Holy Trinity, Greenville, reports the 
argest communing membership in his- 
ory, 501; 1941 apportionment was over- 
aid, and $9,500 added to the building 

md. Pastor Peter Brath is dean of 
he Community Leadership Training 


“the oldest two-semester school 
“ennsylvania.” The Missionary So- 

met the India Centennial quota 
all, and the congregation added a 
gift of $100 more. 


Several Pittsburgh Synod congrega- 
tions lie over the state line. Among 
these is Christ, Wheeling, W. Va., the 
Rev. Luther K. Clare pastor, where 
high percentages of increase resulted 
from the Stewardship Visitation, 34 per 
cent more for current expenses, and 44 
per cent more for benevolences. A set 
of Gorham altar candlesticks, cande- 
labra and candle burners was recently 
consecrated through efforts of the Mis- 
sion Guild. 


United Church, Tarentum, the Rev. 
John E. Shaughnessy pastor, reports 
gifts of new offering plates and a set 
of triple candelabra from the Friend- 
ship Circle Sunday School Class, and a 
mimeograph machine purchased by the 
Sunday school for use in preparing the 
weekly church bulletins. 


Four of Nineteen 


Kentucky-Tennessee Synod Pastors 
In Government Service as Chaplains 


Tue Lutheran pastors of Louisville, 
Ky., are “chaplain conscious.” The 
pastors of three of Louisville’s west side 
churches have been called as reserve 
officers into the active service as chap- 
lains. Pastor Frank O. Taafel was given 
a year’s leave of absence by Fenner 
Memorial Church in January 1941. He 
has been stationed at Camp Shelby, 
Miss. He resigned his parish January 
1, 1942. Pastor John Howard Laughner 
of Grace Church was called last June, 
and resigned shortly after to begin 
service at Camp Wolters, Mineral Wells, 
Texas. February 20 Pastor Alfred G. 
Belles left Louisville to serve as chap- 
lain in Camp Crowder, Neosho, Mo., 
severing his connection at Memorial 
Church. 

Beside these Louisville pastors who 
have been called into the service, Pas- 
tor Day B. Werts, St. Paul’s Church, 
Nashville, Tenn., the secretary of the 
little Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, re- 
ported for chaplain’s service January 
21 at Fort Robinson, Little Rock, Ark. 


Louisville Churches Entertain 


These facts account for the relation- 
ship of the Louisville Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association to the Lutheran 
chaplains at Bowman Field, adjacent to 
the city, and at Fort Knox, some thirty- 
five miles southwest of the city. Sta- 
tioned at Fort Knox are Chaplains 
Harold Schulz and Walter H. Ruth of 
the American Lutheran Church; Chap- 
lain Alex E. Falk of the Augustana 
Synod; Chaplain Elmer G. Schaertel of 
the United Synod of New York; and 
Chaplain Paul W. Hanshew of the 
Indiana Synod. Until recently, Chap- 
lain Paul W. Schrope of the Indiana 
Synod was stationed at Bowman Field. 
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AFTER A YEAR'S TRIAL! 


Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Rev. H. E. Artz, Pastor 
Riverside, N. J. 


WRITES: “Will you please renew 
our subscription for 10 copies of THE 
LUTHERAN for another year? We 
are happy to report practically 100 
per cent distribution. If any copies 
remain after the close of Vespers, 
the pastor or chairman of the Visi- 
tation of the Sick Committee take 
them and give them to those whom 
they visit that week. We are, there- 
fore, looking forward to a growing 
list of subscribers in our congrega- 
tion.” 


EVERY DAY BRINGS NEW ORDERS! 


New Castle, Pa. 

St. Paul, A. M. Stump 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 

Ascension, Dorr R. Crounse 
Westernport, Md. 

Calvary, Mrs. Ada McKenzie 
Salisbury, N. C. 

St. John L. L., P. D. Brown, D.D. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Moxham, H. C. Michael, D.D. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 

St. Paul, N. E. Sutterlin 
Charleston, S. C. 

Advent, D. A. Sox 
Elgin, Il. 

Holy Trinity, H. J. McGuire 
Hooversville, Pa. 

St. Thomas, R. T. Shilling 
Newton, Iowa 

First, F. D. Boldt 
Camden, Ind. 

St. Peter, Geo. L. Schroyer 
Sunbury, Pa. 

Zion, Raymond D. Wood 
Detroit, Mich. 

Holy Communion, Paul W. Dieckman 
Marinette, Wis. 

St. James, Garrett F. Genszler 
Monroeville, Ind. 

St. Mark, Lewis Westenbarger 
Auburn, Pa. 

St. John, Gilbert J. Martin 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Ascension, H. A. McCullough, Jr. 
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Pulpit Gowns 


There are no better gowns 
than these — beautifully 
hand-tailored, cut on lav- 
ishly full patterns, of the 
finest, sturdiest fabrics! 
Selected bymany of Amer- 
ica’s leading churches . 


Ke 
made by a firm nation- 
ally known for exacting 
quality . .. yet Willsie 
gowns cost no more than 
ordinary garments! Write 
today for sample and 
prices. No obligation— 
wepay postageboth ways! 
Paul A.Willsie Co. 


$I 


SMITH BLDG., OMAHA, NEBR. 


ee BT REESE Bis Detroit, Bieh., W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description wpon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


PALM BUDS and LEAVES 


for 


PALM SUNDAY 


Lowest Prices Superior Quality 
and 
Delivered in as fresh condition as 
when first gathered. 
LARGE SMALL 


12 BUDS ..... 50 BUDS .... 
25 BUDS ..... 100 BUDS .... 


$1.65 
2.50 


$1.75 
3.50 


The Kervan Company 
119 W. 28th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this magazine when ordering. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 
Workmanship Unsurpassed 


Outfitters tc over 2500 
schools colleges. churches 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Ne CHOIR Mc. CARTHY ¢ SIMON WC. 


fA \7- 9 WEST 36ST. NEW YORK,NY. 


FOR LENT 


ONE PROPHET—AND ANOTHER 
ETHEL CUTLER $1.50 


A new approach to the prophets and 
their significance for life today. 


ETERNAL LIFE BEGINS NOW 
KATHLEEN MacARTHUR $ .50 


A Lenten essay written for the spring 
of 1942. 


THE WOMAN’S PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


The local pastors recently entertained 
their wives, and the chaplains and their 
wives, at a dinner in “The French Vil- 
lage.” Pastor and Mrs. Clayton A. 
Robertson opened their parsonage for 
a pot-luck dinner for the same group 
on another occasion. 

Pastors and chaplains participated in 
a Pre-Lenten Retreat February 16 held 
in First Church. Together they have 
worked out a schedule of twenty-five- 
minute Lenten services to be conducted 
each day of Lent at noon in the First 
Church. Chaplain Ruth was the speaker 
at the annual banquet for Fathers and 
Sons sponsored by the Lutheran Men’s 
League of Louisville and Vicinity, 
which celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary February 12 in Grace Church. 

The chaplains have been guiding Lu- 
theran soldiers from Fort Knox to the 
First Church each Sunday evening 


THE LUTHERAN 


where the Senior Luther League o 
that congregation has been offering fel. 
lowship, entertainment, lunch and ; 
devotional service. From 50 to 75 sol- 
diers have been finding helpful fellow- 
ship in these meetings. Pastor H. C 
Lindsay of this congregation has beer 
requested by the commanding office 
of Bowman Field to bring services anc 
ministry to the Protestant soldiers sta- 
tioned at the field since the transfer o 
Chaplain Schrope. Lutheran chaplain: 
have been guest preachers in several o 
our Lutheran pulpits when the loca 
pastors have been absent. 

The fellowship of pastors and chap- 
lains in Louisville has been of mutua 
value. Each pastor ministers in som¢ 
spiritual way to the men who leave 
their congregations for service. Bu’ 
they also remember that chaplain; 
need fellowship too. 


———e—___—_— 
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PLANNING FOR FUTURE EXPANSION IN METROPOLIS 


THE oldest U. L. C. congregation in 
St. Louis, St. Mark’s, Dr. Frederick F. 
Mueller pastor, is planning to celebrate 
its diamond jubilee. The name of St. 
Mark’s brings to memory Dr. Mosheim 
Rhodes, who did pioneer work in the 
St. Louis field. Only those who know 


- this field can appreciate the heroic 


work done by this pioneer. In addition 
to the arduous task as pastor and 
church builder Dr. Rhodes headed up 
the educational work of the General 
Synod. In connection with the anniver- 
sary celebration two goals are set: a 
campaign for seventy-five new mem- 
bers and the raising of $7,500 as an 
anniversary gift with an additional 
$1,000 for the Seminary Campaign 
Fund. This financial goal is in addition 
to a heavy local load and the regular 
benevolences which St. Mark’s covers. 


The city of Cairo has set up a broad- 
casting station, known as WKRO. Over 
this station Pastor C. A. Jacobi, pastor 
of Immanuel Church, is broadcasting 
a devotional service from 8.30 to 9.00 
A. M. He broadcasts a Sunday vesper 
service from 6.30 to 7.00 P. M. Begin- 
ning in February the Sunday morning 
services are broadcast. 


Murphysboro, Dr. W. J. Boatman 
pastor, closed a very successful year. 
The Seminary Campaign quota was 
oversubscribed. The benevolent con- 
tributions were increased over former 
years. The church school attendance 
reached a new high. The congregation 
voted to increase the pastor’s salary. 
Plans were laid for the celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary. 


By GEORGE BEISWANGER >| 


| 

St. Paul’s, Metropolis, Dr. Georgi 
Beiswanger pastor, has closed one 0 
the best years in the history of thi 
present pastorate since June 1931, Or 
January 2 the congregation paid thi 
last of the indebtedness on a fine mod. 
ern parsonage dedicated in 1937. 

At the congregational meeting hek 
January 14, a committee was appointec 
to canvass the membership on views 
ideas and cost of a new church build) 
ing. This has been the chief need 0) 
the congregation for years. The pres: 
ent building is inadequate to accom: 
modate the congregation, and thi 
church school has long used a forme!) 
parsonage for the primary and junio. 
departments, as well as for busines 
and social purposes. 

While the congregation, as at presen 
constituted, was organized in 1912, it 
roots run back to a Union Evangelica’ 
church, organized in 1866, and the pres: 
ent building was erected in 1867. A 
that time it was the only brick churel 
building in the city of Metropolis | 
was considered the finest church edifice 
with a bell that still holds first plac 
among the church bells of the city. b 
August the congregation will celebrat 
its thirtieth anniversary as an Evan 
gelical Lutheran church. 

The congregation was organized b, 
the Rev. Dr. S. J. McDowell, midwest 
ern secretary of the Home Missio’ 
Board of the General Synod. Its firs 
pastor was the late Dr. B. F. Grenobl 

The charter membership of the c 
gregation was made up of members ¢ 
two Iowa Synod congregations (no 
American Lutheran Church) and 


f You're Going to the Movies 


} CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Blessions of 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


* Means Outstanding for Family. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


Melodrama. Robin Hood- 

Boston Blackie like bandit turns hero to 
Col.) help police apprehend mur- 
Hilliard derer who had been operat- 

C. Morris ing phony art masterpiece 


esign for Scandal 
(MGM 


racket. 


Comedy. Plot of wealthy 


) publisher to discredit wo- 
Edward Arnold man judge backfires when 
W. Pidgeon photographer he sets on 
R. Russell her trail falls in love with 

her. 
r. Kildare’s Drama, in which the young 
Victory (MGM) doctor almost loses job 
Ayars when he connives to defeat 
Lew Ayres set rules by which emer- 
L. Barrymore gency patients must be as- 
Alma Kruger signed to stated hospitals 


regardless of circumstances. 


An inferior plot, carried out by im- 
possible situations, and regrettably 
making hero of admitted enemy of 
society. Worthless. 


Familiar situations and frivolous 
treatment of women in law—of legal 
profession in general—are enlivened 
by comedy which manages to avoid 
risque touch often present in farces 
of this type. Fairly entertaining. M 


Not much of a story, and somewhat 
burdened with detail, but, like other 
films in this series, characterized by 
realistic, everyday performances and 
sincere intent. Honest, appealing. 


> 


ly by Night 
Par 


Richard Carlson 
Nancy Kelley 


Melodrama. Cruel Nazi 
agents posing as psychia- 
trists and using sanitarium 
in which to torture victims, 
a young doctor who foils 
them, a girl, comic cops, 
etc. 


An overdone theme, presented here 
carelessly, with much straining to 
keep going. Hopeless. 


‘r. Bug Goes to 
Town 
(Par.; Fleischer 


Cartoon, full length, deal- 
ing with tribulations of in- 
sect world whose security 


production) is threatened by building 
project of “the human ones.” 

[he Vanishing Drama of family life, cen- 
Virginian tering about an explosive 
(MGM) judge in Lynchburg, Va., 
S. Byington through early 1900's. 
K. Grayson Adapted from sketches of 
Frank Morgan everyday events by the 
" Thompson daughter of the real Judge 


Yancey. 


An ambitious undertaking, with nu- 
merous original ideas but overlong 
and lacking light touch and lilting 
music of similar Disney creations. 
For younger audiences, good. oe 


A homely, appealing picture of a 
definite way of life, with engaging 
performances and suitably measured 
pace. Events, simple in themselves, 
become dramatic and interesting. 
Honestly, sensitively done. M,Y,C 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


eat Dictator, Harmon of Michigan, Hay Foot, It Started With Eve, The 


7 For Family: Babes on Broadway, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The 


luctant Dragon, Thanks a Million. 
For Mature Audience: All That Money Can Buy, Birth of the Blues, Blossoms 


F* Dust, Citizen Kane, The Girl from Leningrad, Here Comes Mr. Jordan, 
ld Back the Dawn, How Green Was My Valley, H. M. Pulham, Esq., Ku Kan, 
ies in Retirement, The Little Foxes, Major Barbara, The Man Who Came to 


t, Meet John Doe, The Men in Her Life, One Foot in Heaven, Remember 


e Day, Sergeant York, The Stars Look Down, Suspicion, Target for Tonight. 


Vandalia, the Rev. Paul Bollman pas- 


und has caused numerous problems 
ich, only after thirty years, are be- 
& Solved. A new church, erected and 
C for by the present congregation to 
oviGe a more satisfactory place of 
hip, is not only a consummation 
tly to be wished for, but will be 
as of consolidating our forces and 
mg our efficiency as a working 
of the Kingdom. 


tor, reports increased membership in 
both the Loogootee and Vandalia con- 
gregations. The Vandalia church re- 
duced its indebtedness on the educa- 
tional building $800. 


Reports over the whole conference 
indicate larger church attendance and 
larger receipts for current expenses 
and benevolence despite the Seminary 
Drive. 
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He's Young and Hopeful Today 


Provide for His Tomorrow-NOW! 


A grand boy! Think how his whole future life 
will be influenced as he regularly receives a 
check from the American Bible Society! The 
American Bible Society Annuity Agreement 
has never failed in 100 years to pay its holders 
the agreed upon return. And when you guard 
and influence this young man through the 
years, isn’t it a stirring thought to realize that 
you are taking part in the increasingly impor- 
tant work of making the Holy Bible more 
widely available throughout the world? Let 
us send you “A Gift That Lives’—a booklet 
that tells how this Plan will work for you! 


| WVOTTes SE ee kee Ad, eu CE aS . 
| | 
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CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 


Catalogue Free on Request. 
The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


INSTRUMENTS 
OF cd é td 


THAT'S WHAT EVERY 
WICKS ORGAN IS! 
Wherever large and im- 
pressive Wicks Organs are 
found, and there are hun- 
dreds of them, you will find 
that an atmosphere of dis- 
tinction and mete dignity 
prevails. These fine pipe 
organs are built with metic- 
ulous and loving care 
will still be supplying 
a, Be psig tone 
years from now. tailed 
information gladly sent 
on request. 

— for your copy 

“Wicks Orgon ¥ 

” the Month."’ No 

chorge. 


wicks ORGANS 
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4a MARION 
1 COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famo ous “blue 
Pere region of Vir- 
gins eral Arts, 

re - ‘brary. Pre- 
nurs: Pre - jour- 
catia Pre-Social work, Education, Business 
Bducation, Home Economics, Music, Speech. 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere 
of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $475. 4 
to $520.06. Catalogue and view book.—H. 
Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


EMBROIDERIES 


Bible Markers 
Super-Frontals 

— CHOIR GOWNS — CAPS 
BRASS e8ops SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


CHURC 


Personals 


The Rev. Frank M. Brown, chaplain 
in the U. S. Army, resigned as pastor 
of the Inner Mission Society of Phila- 
delphia and director of the Luther Hos- 
pice in Philadelphia, Pa., January 31, 
to devote his entire time to his new 
duties. 


The Rev. R. B. Reed, pastor of St. 
Peter’s Church, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
accepted the cali of St. Paul’s Church, 
Red Wing, Minn., and took up work 
there February 8. The Red Wing church 
has been without a regular pastor 
since October 1, 1941, when the Rev. 
E. F. Marker resigned. During the va- 
cancy Mr. Arthur W. Alm, a student at 
the seminary, has supplied the pulpit 
and taught the catechetical class. 

St. Paul’s will be the second congre- 
gation served by Mr. Reed. His work 
at St. Peter’s began in 1937, when he 


stops 


obligation. 


MAYBE IT TAKES 


A WAR 


TO REMIND US 


—that security begins at home 

—that protection is a basic human duty 

—that lives must end, some of them abruptly 
—that the means for happiness end when income 


—that insurance is a privilege as great as freedom 


—that the need for adequate insurance exists in 
every Lutheran home 


A family whose financial security and independence is not guarded 
by ample insurance is like a house built on sand—it may fall, break 
up, with the next ill wind. Be sure you are secure: INSURE! Lutheran 
Brotherhood has a plan to fit the need and means of every Lutheran 
person or family. Get facts about these policies now, during Policy- 
holders’ Months (February and March)... send the coupon today. No 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
HERMAN L. EKERN, President 


608 Second Avenue South 


not obligate me. 


Address 
City or Town 


moccceern ee 


Please send me information about your Protection Plans for 
(check one or more) [_] regular Life Insurance; [] 20-Pay Life; 
C] Retirement-plus-Protection Plan. You understand this does 


Nam6, ee Age 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THE L 

" 

was engaged by the Home Mission 

Committee of the Northwest Synod t 

canvass the field which had been oe- 

cupied by a Sunday school sixteer 

years. Within a few months he hag 

gathered a congregation, which or- 

ganized and called him as their firs} 
regular pastor. 

St. Peter’s has grown to a member- 
ship of 225 and in 1939 erected a beau- 
tiful stone church. The congregation is 
in good condition and promises to pay 
the pastor $240 more as its share of 
the salary than it did in 1941. 

St. Paul’s, Red Wing, is one of the 
pioneer churches of the synod, having 
been founded in 1886 by Dr. G. H. 
Trabert. 


The Philadelphia District of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod met for a Pre- 
Lenten Retreat in St. Paul’s Church 
Ardmore, Pa., A. C. Kanzinger, D.D. 
pastor, February 10. The Rev. G. E 
McCarney preached the communior 
sermon. The Rev. W. V. Garrett pre- 
sented a paper on the subject, “How 
Shall a Protestant Keep Lent?” The 
theme for the afternoon session wai 
“The Passion of Christ,” and paper: 
were read to guide meditation upor 
these aspects of that theme: “Christ; 
Humiliation,” by the Rev. Roy L. Yund| 
“Christ’s Love,” by the Rev. M. L) 
Tozer; “Christ’s Determination,” by th: 
Rev. C. R. Nagele; and “Christ’s Res. 
ignation,” by the Rev. M. R. Gortner 
Each paper was followed by discussio 
and expressions of appreciation fo 
their inspiring quality. 

At the business session, presided ove 
by the Rev. C. A. Senft, the followin, 
officers were re-elected to serve for th’ 
ensuing year: President, the Rev. C. 4 
Senft; secretary, the Rev. Arthur W/ 
Lawver; treasurer, the Rev. Daniel W 
Nicely. ARTHUR W. LAWVER. | 


DR. E. C. HERMAN DEAD . 

Tue LUTHERAN is grieved to announ¢ — 
the death February 15 of Earl Camero 
Herman, D.D. His health has been ~ 
matter of anxiety for some months, bu 
the termination of his life was unex! 
pected. He came to the pastorate | 
Trinity Church, Canton, Ohio, in 192) 

A fuller account of his work in tl 
Lutheran ministry will appear in 
later issue of THE LUTHERAN. 


OBITUARY 

The Rev. George N. Dietz 
retired from the active ministry in Octok 
1935, and made his home at Connellsville, ! 
He was born September 21, 1864, at iat Kitzing: 
Bavaria, Germany, the son of John 
Schwankauser Dietz, and died at his po 
Connellsville, Pa. February 7, 194 1 
funeral service was conducted at Mitche 


Chapel by the Rev. Paul E. Porath and 
illiam H. Hetrick of Connellsville, and 
Rev. H. Reed Shepfer, president of the Pi” 


burgh Synod. 

. Dietz is survived by his widow, Mathi 
(nee Weibel) ; , Ivan, of Uniontoy 
one daughter, Mrs. Talbot Smith of Conne 
ville; and three grandchildren. Three marr) 


h 4, 1942 


rs and three married sisters, living in 
my and Belgium also survive. 
a few years after graduation from the 
at Schweinfurt and the university at 
ren, he was assistant pastor at Selb near 
th. In 1890 he came to America. During 
: y in this country he has served the 
g congregations in the Pittsbur 
t Etna-Sharpsburg, 1890-1894; Greenock, 
4-96; Jeannette-McDonald, 1896-1901; Jean- 
s-Latrobe, 1897-1905; Connellsville, 1905- 
At Jeannette he built the parsonage and 
Latrobe organized and built Christ Church. 
founded and edited a monthly church 


for German Lutherans in Jeannette, La- 
Scottdale, Greensburg, Uniontown, West 


be. 


swton, McDonald, Pa., and Dennison, Ohio. 


Sister Lydia Perry 


ughter of H. C. Perry and Phebe F. Wilkins 
wry, was born in Vineland, N. J., April 10, 
69. When less than a year old her parents 
eved to Friesburg, N. J. Her father was born 

ermont and the mother in New Jersey. 
: the oldest of nine children Sister Lydia 
ve much of her time in earlier years to the 
re of the younger children. She attended the 
hools of Friesburg and was active in church 
ork and was a teacher in the church school. 
yr years it was her desire to become a dea- 


ness. 
Sister Lydia entered the Baltimore Mother- 
use and Training School December 8, 1900, 
a candidate from Emanuel Church, Fries 
rg, N. J., in which she had been confirmed 
1d where she had served faithfully with joy 
1d happiness. She was accepted as probationer 
a 6, 1901, and was consecrated October 27, 
. She was assigned to several congrega- 
ms in the California Synod, where she served 
om 1903 to 1905. 
In December 1905 she was assigned to Trinity 
yurch, Canton, Ohio, where she rendered in- 
iluable service as parish deaconess. She was 
imired and appreciated because of her charm- 
g personality and her splendid service. After 
frui and successful ministry in Canton, 
vering a period of twenty-seven years, she 
tired from active service in October 1932, 
id returned to the Motherhouse. 
Not being satisfied with complete retirement, 
ster Lydia was given a part-time assignment 
ish deaconess in Third Lutheran Church, 
al re, under the Rev. Dr. S. J. McDowell, 
ho, as former pastor of Emanuel Church, 
‘iesburg, had much to do with her decision 
enter the diaconate. She enjoyed this happy 
lationship and 3 Sale 3 for service for 
veral years until failing health made it neces- 
ry for her to discontinue active service. She 
ved her life according to the high standard to 


hich she pointed others. She enjoyed the con- 
— 4 the love and the admiration of all who 
er. 
Thursday evening, February 12, God called 
x from weakness and infirmities unto Him- 
lg at the age of almost seventy-three years. 
| services were held at the Mother- 
use ode Sunday afternoon, February 15. 
letters and telegrams were read, 
them a beautiful letter from Trinity 
oes tion, Canton, Ohio, in which they 
10 highest terms of the life and service 
' Sister Lydia, who spent so many years with 
em. Interment took place at the Friesburg 
aurch ‘gig’ Monday afternoon, following 
service in the church. Those having part 
the service were the Rev. Stuart P. Garver, 
r of the church; the Rev. Martin L. Tozer, 
bler, Pa., a ig sd of the deceased; the 
‘v. Raymond G. Haaf, le ak missionary to 
my ci William A. Wade, D.D., pastor of 
timore Motherhouse. 
Sister Lydia was quiet, modest, gentle and 


served, always happy and bright. Her life 
d exam le will ever continue an inspiration 
So s be to God which giveth us 
victory through our Lord Jesus ist.” 
: illiam A. Wade. 


Paul Burchard Roediger 


d at the Lyons Hospital, Lyons, N. Y., Feb- 
ary 5. He was born in Holland, March 30, 
his retirement from the active min- 
five age ago, on account of a heart ail- 
he had made his home in Lyons, where 
served St. John’s Church 1928-1934. 
Mr. Roediger received his education in sev- 
2 the leading universities of Europe. While 
man he came to America and served 


, Conn, 
im Services were held February 8 at the 
me of his daughter, . Byram Barclay, in 
and in St. John’s Church. The Rev. & E. 
pastor at Lyons. and the Rev. Carl 
er, N. Y., officiated. Interment 

Rural Cemetery, Lyons. 
diger is survived by his wife, nee 
Hollenberg; four pengiers, Mrs. 
lay and og _ 7 of by oe 
e of Niagara Falls an ss 
Beeeetigss of anete ond Fea 
0: a 
Amsterdam and om 


» Ho! 4 
C. E. Butterer. 
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PERHAPS YOU HAVE RECENTLY MOVED TO PHILADELPHIA 


Our Church and Pastors would count it a privilege to be 


helpful to you. 


DR. ROSS STOVER, Pastor 


Peter Dexnis, Ass't. Pastor; Ross Hidy, Director of Youth 
SUNDAYS: 9 A. M. 10 A.M. 11 A. M. 7.30 P. M. 
(Youth by the hundreds attend Sunday nights) 


THURSDAY NIGHT: 7.30. Philadelphia’s Largest Prayer Service. 
BROADCASTS: Sundays, 11 A. M. (WDAS); Thursdays, 7.30 P. M. (WDAS) 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, "The Friendly Church," 16th & Jefferson, Philadelphia 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10.45 A. M. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 


Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock. 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St. 


Albert B. Schwertz, 
D.D., Pastor 


In the heart of the 
Wilshire district. 


Morning Worship 
11:00 A. M. 


RESOLUTION 


Mrs. S. A. Woiff 

Whereas, Almighty God, in His infinite wis- 
dom and love has seen fit to call into His 
eternal home, on January 5, 1942, our beloved 
teacher, friend and co-worker, Mrs. S. A. Wolff, 
be it resolved: 

That we the members of the Woman’s Bible 
Class realize in her death our church and com- 
munity have lost a consecrated teacher and an 
exemplary Christian, one who was always faith- 
ful to the interests of her church and the prin- 
ciples of the Golden Rule, 

at we thank God for having known her 
and that through our memories of her we ma 
be more faithful to the Christian work in whi 
she was most interested, 

That we express to the family our heartfelt 
i fare poled and pray that the Lord may gra- 
ciously sustain them. 

That these resolutions be recorded in our 
minutes, published in the church and daily 
pepers and a copy be sent to the bereaved 


amily. 
Mrs. L. A. Weddington, 
Mrs. John A. Blackwelder, 
Mrs. John M. Cook, 
Committee. 


Sr. James LurHERAN CHuRcH, Concorp, N. C. 


COMMISSION ON ADJUDICATION 


The Commission on Adjudication of the 
United Lutheran Church in America will meet 
in the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
10.00 A. M., Wednesday, April 15, for the trans- 
action of any and all business which may 
properly be brought before it. 

B. H. Pershing, Sec. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you 


are invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’PFARRELL STREET 
“The Oldest Lutheran Church in 
the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. Charles P. Smith, Minister 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 


9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICES 


Broadcast over 
Sta. WJ AS 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 
Welcomes Tourists 
Service Men’s Center for Lutherans 
at Camp Davis 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


BIBLES 


FOR 


JUNIORS 


Containing Practical 
Helps and Beautiful 
Colored Pictures 


SELF-PRONOUNCING TYPE e SIZE 4% x6% IN. 


No, 9208Z— with a Zrprer FAsTENER, 
Moroccograne binding, gilt titles, amber 
stained CBCS G vis: Sh! 6 fe. Nas 6 eee 


@ No. 9215—Genuine leather binding, 
overlapping cover, gold titles, red un- 
Geresoid edres’.é 5". Btn) + $2.75 
For sale at your favorite book store or write to 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 
1222-24-26 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Catalog No. 74 


has been prepared as one of our special services. It hat 
been provided at quite some expense to us, yet we fur 
nish it free with the hope that our church workers wil 
value it and use it as an aid in selecting requisites i 
the way of literature and supplies needed in the fun 
a. tioning of a congregation, Sunday school, weekday 0 

o | vacation church school, as well as gifts, books, nove 
ties, ete. 


1942 Church . School Supplies Catalog 


This catalog of 304 pages, designated as No. 74, contains descriptive’ material with hundreds of illust 


tions accurately depicting items listed. Classified indexes aid in making a satisfactory selection. 


This catalog has been supplied to pastors, Sunday school superintendents and other church workers whos) 
activities are of sufficient consequence to justify our supplying this catalog. It will also be supplied to ¢ 
pastors or superintendents who have failed to receive it, and to others having a real need of a catalog of th 


nature. 


We suggest that those already having copies of this catalog share it with other members of the cong 


gation who might have occasion to refer to it. 


Additional Service Agencies 


EXHIBITS at conventions, synod and organization meetings. 


STORES at four points, providing convenient shopping and 
mail-order facilities. 


FREQUENT MAILINGS of new and seasonal circulars, samples, 


etc. 
ADVERTISEMENTS in our weekly and monthly magazines. 
SERVICE BUREAU for handling inquiries. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


Thirteenth and Spruce Streets : Philadelphia 
Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


